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COMANCHES 


The Battle of Blanco Canyon was the decisive battle of Col. Ranald S. 
Mackenzie's initial campaign against the Comanche in West Texas, and 
marked the first time the Comanches had been attacked in the heart of their 
homeland. It was also the first time a large military force explored the heart of 
Comancheria. On 12 August 1871 Mackenzie and Colonel Benjamin Grierson 
were asked by Indian Agent Lawrie Tatum to begin an expedition against the 
Kotsoteka and Quahadi Comanche bands, both of whom had refused to relo- 
cate onto a reservation after the Warren Wagon Train Raid. Col. Mackenzie 
assembled a powerful force consisting of eight companies of the Fourth 
United States Cavalry, two companies of the Eleventh Infantry, and a group of 
twenty Tonkawa scouts. 
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COMANCHE 


Introduction: 


IT IS nearly fifty years since these tragedies occurred. There are few sur- 
vivors. The writer is, perhaps, the only one. This is written in the vague hope 
that this chronicle of the events of that period may possibly prove of some 
lasting and, perhaps, historical value to posterity. 


The country all about the scene of these tragic events — the Texas Panhandle 
— was then wild, unsettled, covered with sage brush, scrub oak and chaparral, 
and its only inhabitants were Indians, buffalo, lobo wolves, coyotes, jackrab- 
bits, prairie-dogs and rattlesnakes, with here and there a few scattered herds 
of antelope. The railroad, that great civilizing agency, the telegraph, the 
telephone, and the many other marvelous intentions of man, have wrought 
such a wonderful transformation in our great western country that the Ameri- 
can Indian will, if he has not already, become a race of the past, and history 
alone will record the remarkable deeds and strange career of an almost ex- 
tinct people. With these miraculous changes has come the total extermination 
of the buffalo — the Indians' migratory companion and source of living — and 
pretty much all of the wild game that in almost countless numbers freely 
roamed those vast prairies. 


Where now the railroads girdle that country, the nomadic red man lived his 
free and careless life and the bison thrived and roamed undisturbed at that 
period — where are now the appliances of modem civilization, and prosper- 
ous communities, then nothing but desolation reigned for many miles 
around. In the expansion and peopling of this wast country, the Army was 
most closely identified. The life was full of danger, hardships, privations, and 
sacrifices, little known or appreciated by the present generation. Our only wa- 
ter was obtained from the buffalo wallow-holes — stagnant, warm, and nause- 
ating, odorous with smells, and covered with a green slime which had to be 
pushed aside — or from the Brazos River, the Double Mountain Fork of the 
Brazos, and their many small tributaries, all strongly impregnated with gyp- 
sum, which was but a trifle better. The Indians carried all of the water they 
used, in crossing the Staked Plains, in buffalo paunches packed upon the 
mules. 


Where populous towns, ranches and well-tilled farms, grain fields, orchards, 
and oil "gushers" are now located, with railroads either running through or 
near them, we were making trails, upon which the main roads now run, in 
search of hostile Indians, for the purpose of punishing them or compelling 
them to go into the Indian reservations, and to permit the settlers, then held 
back by the revengeful acts of these Indians, to advance and spread the civi- 
lization of the white man throughout the western tiers of counties, especially 
Blanco Canyon in that far-off western panhandle of Texas. 


The Old Mackenzie Trail 
(by William Lawrence Chittenden) 


Stretching onward toward the sunset 
O'er prairie, hill, and vale, 
Far beyond the Double Mountains 
Winds the old Mackenzie Trail 
Ah, what thoughts and border memories 
Does that dreaming trail suggest 
Thoughts of travelers gone forever 
To the twilight realms of rest 


Where are now the scouts and soldiers, 
And those wagon-trains of care, 
Those grim men and haggard women? 
And the echoes whisper — Where? 
Ah, what tales of joys and sorrows 
Could that silent trail relate 
Tales of loss, and wrecked ambitions 
Tales of hope, of love, and hate 


Tales of hunger, thirst, and anguish 
Tales of skulking Indian braves 
Tales of fear, and death, and danger 
Tales of lonely prairie graves 
Where are now that trail's processions 
Winding westward sure and slow? 
Lost! Ah, yes; destroyed by progress 
Gone to realms of long ago. 


Nevermore shall bold Mackenzie 
With his brave and dauntless band 
Guide the restless, roving settlers 
Through the Texas borderland 
Yes! that soldiers’ work is over 
And the dim trail rests at last 
But his name and trail still lead us 
Through the borders of the past 


Blanco Canyon 


Blanco Canyon in the northwestern Texas Panhandle, extends through parts 
of three counties — Crosby, Floyd, and Hale. Through it flows a small quick- 
sand stream called Catfish Creek. Mount Blanco, the butte at the mouth of the 
canyon, where the creek joins the Freshwater Fork of the Brazos, was where 
these tragedies occurred. Nearby are the small towns of Blanco, Palo Duro, 
Floydada, McAdoo, Canyon and Happy. Amarillo was an old Indian hiding 
place. In Blanco Canyon, Tule Canyon, Quit-a-Que (Keet-a-Kay), and at the 
headwaters of the Pease River, there had lived for many years, the Qua-ha-da 
Comanches (signifying "vagrant"). They were the implacable enemies of the 
whites, and this hatred had been handed down for many years. 


Blanco Canyon 
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The Comanches 


The Comanches are divided into several bands the same as the Sioux, each 
band owing allegiance to and bearing social, economic and political relations 
to the tribe proper. There were the Cost-che-teght-kas (buffalo eaters), the 
Pen-e-teght-kas (honey eaters), the No-ko-nees (wanderers), the Yam-per-i- 
cos (root diggers), and last came the Qua-ha-das of the Staked Plains (Llano 
Estacado), the Chatz-ken-ners (antelope users). The three first bands, broken 
up, are Moo-chas ("Crooked Mountain" band), the Ten-na-was ("Liver- 
eaters") and Tea-chatz-ken-nas ("Servers"). The middle Comanches were the 
Yam-per-i-cos, and the southern Comanches were the Comanches proper. 


(Note) This information was given the writer in April, 1872, by Horace P. 
Jones, the post interpreter of Fort Sill, Indian Territory (now Oklahoma), 
who died a few years ago — a most intelligent, reliable, and valuable man. 
He was adopted by the Comanches; knew their language, both spoken and 
sign, and spoke it fluently; was often the only white man permitted to live in 
their villages for months at a time. He married a Comanche girl. 


He told the writer that these Indians had no knowledge whatever, either in 
the way of written history or other sources, of their origin, their language, 
rites, customs, ceremonies, religion, etc. What they knew, and this in a rather 
fragmentary, disjointed way, was from legends handed down from one gener- 
ation to another, from rude pictographs illustrating their war scenes, early 
ceremonies, etc. 


In collaboration with an officer of the Tenth Cavalry, Lieutenant Charles R. 
Ward, they began a Comanche dictionary that year (1872). But the work was 
abandoned; at least, the writer has never heard of its publication. The Agency 
Interpreter, Matthew Leeper Jr., son of a former Indian agent at the old 
Camp Cobb Comanche reservation, who grew up and played with the Indian 
children, became an officer of the Fourth Cavalry, and years later an Acting 
Assistant Surgeon in the Spanish-American War, now dead, also gave the 
writer much valuable information. 
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This story deals entirely with the Qua-ha-da band, the famous Chatz-ken-nas, 


or antelope-users, of the Staked Plains. This band had, for many years, been 
isolated from the tribe, having refused to enter into the "Medicine Lodge” 


Treaty of 1867, by which the Comanches, Eli-o-was, Apaches, Cheyennes, and 


Arapahos were assigned to reservations, and until 1875, four years after this 


tragedy, were roaming outside of any designated reservation or abiding place. 


They were free-lances in a partially civilized region. Everything was open to 
their bloody and frequent incursions. In 1836 the principal war chief of the 
Qua-ha-das was Peta Nocona (the "Wanderer"). It was then the wildest and 
most hostile band of the Comanche tribe, and the most inveterate raiders on 


the Texas border. 


Peta Nocona 
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Parker's Fort — The Romance of Quanah 


On May 19, 1836, a few days after the battle of San Jacinto was fought, these 
Indians, under Nocona, raided Parker’s Fort, situated at the headwaters of 
Navasota Creek — a tributary of the Brazos — near where the town of that 
name is now located, sixty miles from the nearest white settlement, and two 
miles from the present town of Groesbeck, Limestone County, Texas. The 
post was occupied by six men and several women and children. The Indians 
shrewdly presented a white flag, and sent some of their number to the post to 
say they were friendly. 


One of the inmates, Benjamin Parker (father of Cynthia Ann Parker), let them 
enter the fort, believing that they were friendly Indians and wanted to make a 
treaty with the whites, but when he was within their power they treacherously 
attacked and killed him and immediately captured the fort. 


It was a stockade fort, occupied by several families who had just returned 
from the flight before the Mexican army, commanded by General Santa Anna. 
After effecting an entrance into Parker’s Fort by pretending to be friendly, the 
Indians massacred all the men and some of the women and children, carrying 
away captive Mrs. Plummer and her son, two years old; Mrs. Kellogg; Cynthia 
Ann Parker, then nine years old, and her brother, aged six. After leaving the 
fort the Comanches and Kiowas traveled together until midnight. They then 
camped, brought their prisoners together, tied their hands behind them so 
tightly as to cut the flesh, tied their feet together, and threw them on their 
faces; then gathered around with the bloody scalps they had taken at the fort 
and commenced their war dance. They danced, screamed, yelled, and 
stamped upon the prisoners, beating them with bows until the blood flowed 
from their bruises, and the rest of the night the women had to listen to the 
cries and groans of the little children. When the tribes parted, each of the 
bands took a captive. 


Cynthia Ann Parker was claimed by the Comanche tribe, and became their 
permanent captive. Nothing was heard from her for many years, but in the 
meantime her relatives and friends and the Texas authorities did everything 
in their power to ascertain her fate and secure her release, if she was living. 
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In the autumn of 1860 the Comanches, in force under their chief, Peta No- 
cona, the husband of captured Cynthia Ann, and father of their son Quanah 
Parker, raided through Parker and adjoining counties, inflicted great distress 
upon the white settlements. 


But in December he was followed and surprised in his own camp on Pease 
River by a force of forty Texas Rangers and twenty dragoons of the Regular 
Army, in all sixty soldiers, under Captain “Sul" Ross, of the Texas Rangers. 
His camp was captured and many slain. The chief fled at full speed, with an- 
other Indian behind him on the same horse, and his wife, with an infant in 
her arms, on a fleet pony beside him. The captain of the Rangers, with one 
attendant, pursued. They soon overtook the chief's wife, who held up her 
child and stopped. Leaving her with his attendant, the captain pursued the 
two Indians on one horse, and, coming up with them, fired with his heavy 
revolving pistol, killing the hindmost. The same ball would have also killed 
the chief, but his shield hanging on his back prevented it. The hindmost, in 
falling, dragged the chief from his horse, but he lit upon his feet and plied his 
pursuers with arrows, wounding his horse. The wound set the animal to rear- 
ing and plunging so violently that the Ranger could not aim his weapon. Vic- 
tory in the single combat seemed on the point of declaring for the Indian. His 
well-directed arrows were sent rapidly; but a random shot from the Ranger 
broke his right arm and disabled him, both hands being indispensable to the 
use of the bow. The captain’s horse becoming quiet, he shot the chief twice 
through the body, who then walked deliberately to a tree near by and, leaning 
against it, began to sing a wild, weird song — the death song of his tribe, a 
custom in many tribes in the presence of certain death. 


The captain's men coming up with an interpreter, the chief was summoned to 
surrender, but he answered by a savage thrust at the captain with his lance 
held in his left hand. It was plain that he would surrender only to death. The 
captain directed one of his attendants to finish him, and the death song 
ended. The Indian who had been riding behind the chief proved to be a young 
female, but her sex was not distinguished in the flight, because she was cov- 
ered with a buffalo robe with only the head visible. The woman taken with the 
child, the fallen chief's wife, was seen to be a white woman, and she had blue 
eyes. She wept incessantly and the captain directed the interpreter to tell her 
that they recognized her as one of their own nation and would not hurt her. 
She replied that she was not weeping for herself, but for her two boys, who 
were in the battle, and, she feared, were slain. She was sent to the white set- 
tlement, where she was speedily identified as Cynthia Ann Parker, who was 
captured when nine years old by the Comanches at Parker’s Fort massacre in 
1836. She was not reconciled to civilization, and had to be watched to prevent 
her escape. Her little child, named Prairie Flower, died, and in less than two 
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years she died also and was laid beside her little girl. Of her sons, one died on 
the plains, but the other lived and became the famous chief, Quanah Parker. 


(Note) Two distinct versions of Peta Nocona's death are given. The first is 
that he died trying to escape with his wife, Cynthia Ann Parker, and infant 
daughter (Prairie Flower), which is the generally believed account, and the 
one officially reported by Sul Ross. Seeing that the camp was hopelessly 
overrun, Chief Peta Nocona and his wife Cynthia Ann fled to the east up a 
creek bed. Reportedly, mounted behind Peta Nocona was a 15-year-old Mex- 
ican girl, while Cynthia Ann carried her two-year-old child, Topasannah 
(Prairie Flower). Captain Ross and his lieutenant, Tom Killiheir, pursued the 
man they believed to be Peta Nocona. 


Accounts vary as to what happened. Captain Ross claimed and honestly be- 
lieved that he had caught and killed Peta Nacona, but in the melee, he pur- 
sued and shot a former Peta Nocona Mexican slave, whose Comanche name 
was Nobah, who was trying to save the fleeing Comanche women. Quanah 
Parker, the chief's oldest son, said in Dallas to Sul Ross, "No kill my father; 
he not there. I want to get it straight here in Texas history. After that, two 
year, three year maybe, my father sick. I see him die." Quanah Parker told 
both friend and foe that his father had survived the massacre of his band, 
and died 3-4 years later of complications from old war wounds suffered 
against the Apache. In this account, strongly supported by the oral history 
of the Comanche people, Peta Nocona was away from the camp and hunting 
with Quanah Parker and a few other men when the attack occurred. 


This battle ground was but about twenty miles above the town of Vernon, on 
the Pease River, at the mouth of Mule Creek in Foard County, Texas. Quanah 
himself knew but little about the early life of his mother, or when and where 
she was captured. Quanah was born about 1845. He grew up with the Qua-ha- 
da band, and on the death of his father, Nocona, rapidly rose to more or less 
commanding influence as principal war chief of that band, as well as in the 
Comanche tribe. 


In 187 1 the band was still out under Quanah, moving about from place to 
place, but generally near the headwaters of Pease River, their old stamping 
ground, the Palo Duro Canyon, in Blanco Canyon, and near the mouth of Mc- 
Clellan's Creek, a small tributary of the north fork of the Red River, although 
he was associated in these raids, reports of which were constantly reaching 
us, with Mow-wi (the Handshaker) and Para-a-coom (He Bear); both sub- 
chiefs of the Qua-ha-da band. The village of Mow-wi, on McClellan's Creek, 
was destroyed in September, 1872, by our command operating from Fort 
Richardson, Texas. 
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sg The Fourth Cavalry had been out 
in the field from May until Sep- 
tember 13, 1870, north of Red 
River in the Indian Territory 
(Oklahoma), by direction of Gen- 
eral Sherman, who drove in the 
Kiowas under Ton-ne-im-co 
} (Kicking Bird) who had fled from 
the Fort Sill reservation in May 
of that year when he (General 
Sherman) had ordered the arrest 
at Fort Sill of the principal chiefs 
jof that tribe, including the noto- 
Jrious war chiefs, See-ti-toh (Sa- 
tan-ta, “White Bear") and Quirl- 
par-ko ("Lone Wolf”), for the 
massacre of seven teamsters a 
|few weeks before on Salt Creek 
prairie, two miles from Rock 
Creek Station, near Fort 

: it S at Sed Richardson, Texas. 
Cynthia Ann Parker with daughter “Prairie Flower” 


Had a strong guard not been stationed in General Grierson's quarters when 
General Sherman ordered their arrest at a council which was being held, he 
would have been killed by the Indians, who went to the conference with arms 
concealed under their blankets, but were foiled by General Sherman's precau- 
tions. It came very near to being another General Canby murder. The writer 
has a copy of General Sherman's letter written at that period, graphically de- 
scribing the scene. 

(Note) On April 11, 1873, General Edward Canby was killed in Oregon, dur- 
ing peace negotiations, by the Modoc Tribe. 


After stampeding Kicking Bird into Fort Sill, in which we were ably assisted 
by General Grierson, who, either through jealousy or fear, sent his post inter- 
preter, Horace P. Jones, into Kicking Bird's camp on the Sweetwater — near 
where old Fort Elliott was later located — to warn him that the Great Chief 
from Texas, Mackenzie, was about to attack him outside of the reservation, 
and to get in as soon as possible", and hearing that the Comanches had been 
raiding down the country again, and had already secured many horses, cattle, 
and, as rumor had it, killed some people and captured women and children, 
among them a child five years of age, Mackenzie determined to pay his atten- 
tion now to the Indians of the Texas Panhandle in their fastnesses, the breaks 
and small canyons of the Staked Plains. 
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Camp Cooper — The Rendezvous 


On September 19, therefore, we left Fort Richardson again for a new cam- 
paign. We concentrated and reorganized at old Camp Cooper on Tecumseh's 
Creek, a small tributary of the Clear Fork of the Brazos, about five miles from 
Fort Griffin, Texas. General Robert E. Lee built this post some years before 
the Civil War, and occupied it for some time. General John B. Hood, a general 
in the Confederate Army, saw his first service here. It was a former reserva- 
tion for the southern Comanches, and, at this period, was in ruins. On August 
12, Lawrie Tatum, the Quaker Indian agent at Fort Sill, wrote General Grier- 
son as follows: “I should be very glad indeed if thee and General Mackenzie 
could get that little captive, and induce Mow-way (Mow-wi) and his band to 
come into the reservation and behave. Mow-way does not appear likely to 
bring in that poor little captive child of his own volition. I did not get a defi- 
nite idea of where Mow-way is". A copy of this letter was furnished to General 
Mackenzie, who then determined to definitely locate the Qua-ha-das, punish 
them, and, if possible, bring in the child. 


(Note) Camp Cooper was on the Clear Fork of the Brazos River seven miles 
north of the site of present Fort Griffin State Historic Site in south central 
Throckmorton County. It was established by the Texas legislature in Janu- 
ary 1856 and named for United States Army adjutant general Samuel 
Cooper. Its mission was to protect the frontier and to monitor the nearby 
Comanche Indian reservation. The post was founded by Col. Albert Sidney 
Johnston in January 1856 and became headquarters for four companies of 
the Second United States Cavalry under the command of Lt. Col. Robert E. 
Lee. Although the camp initially had adequate military stores, it was 
plagued by severe weather, insects, dust, and irregular supply trains. Rat- 
tlesnakes were constant visitors, and Lee kept one as a pet. Troops from 
Camp Cooper participated in numerous campaigns and police actions 
against hostile Indians, including the pursuit of Peta Nocona's Comanches 
that resulted in the recapture of Cynthia Ann Parker. Originally located on 
the Tecumseh Ranch, J A Matthews sold the camp’s ruins to J B Putnam in 
1906, and archeological excavations and activities continue periodically at 
the ruins site. The Camp Cooper monument erected in 1936 is located on the 
Tecumseh Ranch just north of its southern ranch boundary. 


SITE OF 


CAMP. COOPER 


ESTABLISHED BY MAJOR W, J. HARDEE, 
2ND U. S. CAVALRY, ON JANUARY 3, 
1856 FOR THE PURPOSE OF DEFENDING — 
oe Te a ’ THE FRONTIER AGAINST THE COMANCHE 
3 Fe ~ JNDIANS » NAMED IN HONOR OF SAMUEL 


) COOPER, ADJUTANT GENERAL, U. S. 
© “ARMY* HOME OF GENERAL ROBERT E, LEE 
.. FOR NINETEEN MONTHS, “1856 ~ 1857 ~ 
“>FROM THIS “POST THE CIMARRON 
EXPEDITION SET OUT, OCTOBER 1}, 1859 » 
- ABANDONE’ FEBRUARY = 21, 186! 
ty ’ a, ‘ 
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On September 25, eight (8) companies (or troops) of the Fourth Cavalry (A, B, 
D, F, G, H, K, and L), and two (2) companies of the Eleventh Infantry (F and 
I), with about twenty Ton-ka-way scouts, were in camp near Fort Griffin. On 
that night a big band of Indians came in to Murphy's ranch, about twenty 
miles from the post, and, it was reported, ran off a herd of one hundred and 
twenty cattle and thirteen horses, and two citizens. Stockton and James, part 
owners of this stock, joined us at our camp, ready to take up the trail of their 
animals, assist in punishing these depredators and murdering thieves, and to 
identify, if possibly, their brands, if secured. General Mackenzie had not then 
arrived, and the settlers showed signs of anger at Capt. Wirt Davis, command- 
ing camp, because he would not order out the command at once and take up 
the trail. But he had positive orders from Mackenzie to remain at this camp 
resting the men and animals. Up to this period the writer had been field adju- 
tant and a general “Pooh Bah” of the command — topographical engineer, etc. 
— but was now attached, first to “K" Troop (his own troop "E" having been 
left at Fort Richardson) and later to “B" Troop for duty, and to command it, as 
Captain Clarence Mauck of that troop now commanded the squadron, then 
composed of two troops. 


On the morning of September 
30 the writer was ordered to 
take eight men and five “Tonk" 
trailers or scouts, proceed up 
the Clear Fork, and select a good 
camp for the command and 
some kind of a practicable road 
for the wagon train. Upon his 
return, on October 3, we moved 
out. The writer rode at the head 
of the column, directing the 
scouts in advance, and guiding it 
over the trail he had made to the 
bend of the stream. 


When the Civil War erupted, at 
least three of Wray Wirt 
Davis’s brothers enlisted in the 
Confederate army. Davis, how- 
ever, remained loyal to the Union, a decision that severed his relationship 
with his family for the next forty years. He remained in the army after the 
war, serving primarily in the American Southwest. He officially became a 
captain on August 1, 1868. He saw action against the Comanches in 1872, 
served in the Great Sioux War of 1876, and fought against the Apaches in the 
Battle of Horseshoe Canyon in 1882. 
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COMANCHE 


The March for the "Panhandle" 
The "Double Mountain" Fork - A "Close Shave" 


We left our bivouac on the beautiful bend of the Clear Fork the next morning, 
with about six hundred men and nearly one hundred pack mules, all in fine 
condition, although the horses were somewhat thin and worn by their long 
campaign since May. The Indian scouts, our faithful "Tonks" under Lieu- 
tenant P. M. Boehm, were far in advance, well fanned out, combing the coun- 
try for trails, with a selected advance guard in close support if necessary, and 
to guard against surprise. All were cheerful, and our old song rang out, “Come 
home, John, don't stay long. Come home soon to your own Chick-a-biddy!" 


GOOD-BYE, JOHN 
‘Twas on a Friday morning I bid New York City good-bye! 
The wind it blowed great guns, my boys, and the waters ran sky-high; 
As I waved my bandana to my Nancy on the shore, 
She sobbed and sighed, and wept and cried, when I sailed for Singapore. 
(Chorus after each stanza) 
Good-bye, John, now don't stop long, 
But come back soon to your own Chickabiddy; 
For my heart beats so, when the winds do blow, 
That takes away my sailor. 
Sweet Nancy was a lass, my boys, of fifteen stone full weight; 

Her face-it was a face, my boys, like a good-sized dinner, plate; 
She kept a sweet-stuff shop, my boys, 'twould your eyes do good to see, 
Sold lollypops and Tom Thumb drops, but nalight so sweet as she. 
When I sailed for foreign parts, I'd bring back presents to my love, 
Such Injun hats and Turkish mats, or a Chinese turtle-dove; 
Sweet Nance would write me billet-doos which took away my breath, 
And said as how she "loved her John with blind regards till death". 
One night I had a dream, my boys, that Nance appeared to me. 
She looked like a mermaid, boys, that floats about the sea, 

She wagged her tail at me, my boys, and then she shook her head. 
Then seemed to speak in fishy tones, and this is what she said: 
Our gallant craft reached home, my boys; next day, to come on board. 
My Nance put off in a boat to meet her John whom she adored; 
When, mess mates heard the tale to tell-she swerved! the boat capsized 
Down, down to the bottom went sweet Nance, the girl I dearly prized. 
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California Creek and Paint Creek, both —— 
quicksand streams, with rather steep | Ajexander Robert Lawton 
banks and no regular fords, were 

crossed. Plenty of buffalo and antelope | | 
were seen on the flanks, but no hunt- || 
ing was now permitted. Other and dif- 
ferent game was our objective. 
Mackenzie sent the writer to the rear 
several times to assist Lawton, our 
newly joined Regimental Quartermas- 
ter, in crossing these creeks and nu- 
merous "sloughs" or “arroyos", saying: 
“You men of the Civil War have had 
more experience in that work, in 
“speeding up" wagon trains, than my 
other and younger officers, and if you 
and Lawton can't make time I don't 
know who can". 


Our next camp was but a few miles 
from the Double Mountains, which 
were in plain sight. Marching early the 
next morning we crossed the Double 
Mountain Fork of the Brazos, and at 
night camped near "Flat Top", or "Cottonwood Springs". Here we found the 
vilest water, but excellent grazing for the animals. We saw immense herds of 
buffalo all day, and at night we were literally in their midst, for they only 
moved off a mile or two for our accommodations, and to avoid the scent of 
our command coming down the wind. Only enough were killed to furnish 
fresh meat for the entire command, as was our custom. The writer was in 
charge of the guard that night. This included herd guards, "sleeping parties", 
all camp guards and picket outposts. Preparatory to midnight inspection of all 
the posts, he lay down in a buffalo robe near the sergeant in charge of the 
picket reserve, to protect himself from a cold wind that had now increased to 
a stiff gale, making it difficult to hear any sounds outside the camp. Suddenly, 
however, he heard above the din of the gale a tremendous tramping and an 
unmistakable snorting and bellowing. Placing his ear to the ground, he could 
hear it plainer, and this time there was a heavy jarring. Throwing off his robe, 
he could distinctly see coming through the darkness an immense, black, mov- 
ing mass, which he knew at once were the herds of buffalo. They were making 
directly for the reserve and our horse herds which had inadvertently been 
staked or lariated directly across the paths or water trails leading to their 
usual drinking holes. There was no time to lose, even to alarm the sleeping 
camp. 
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The writer did not dare to fire upon them to break the heads of the herds, as 
that might alarm and also stampede the horses, and besides orders had been 
given that no shots should be fired now that we were in the enemy's country. 
He jumped to his feet, shouted to the sergeant to rout out his guard, and to 
carry their blankets forward and, by meeting the mass, waving them, and 
yelling, to try and turn them aside. The men acted promptly and effectively. 


The immense herds of brown monsters were caromed off and they stampeded 
to our left at breakneck speed, rushing and jostling, but flushing only the edge 
of one of our horse herds, and were soon crowding down the banks to the flats 
below, thundering off in the black gloom of night with a noise that aroused 
every sleeper in camp, who supposed for a moment that our horses had bro- 
ken away from their lariats and had gone. As we watched their grotesque 
shadows and brown masses troop off in the darkness in countless hundreds, 
with a noise like the mighty rumbling of thunder, making the ground fairly 
tremble with their tramping, one could hardly repress a shudder at what 
might have been the result of this nocturnal visit, for although the horses 
were strongly "lariated out", “staked” or "picketed", nothing could have saved 
them from the terror which this headlong charge would have inevitably cre- 
ated, had we not heard them just in time to turn the leading herds. It was a 
close shave, and might have proved a sad disaster. The writer slept no more 
that night, but rolling himself in his buffalo robe tried to ward off the piercing 
wind. 
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COMANCHE 


Duck Creek — The Unsuccessful Scout 


Moving early we reached Duck Creek — no water on the road, and our trail 
was mostly over a rolling prairie thinly covered with mesquite, but thickly 
covered with dog towns, populated by prairie-dogs, and immense herds 

of buffalo as far as the eye could reach. The water in the creek was clear, con- 
tained in large waterholes, all impregnated with gypsum, an improvement, 
however, over the last camp. We discovered this day the trading stations 

of the Mexicans with the Indians, consisting of curiously built caves in the 
high banks or bluffs, the earth being propped up or kept in place by a frame- 
work of poles, giving these subterranean abodes the appearance of grated 
prison doors or windows, reminding us of the cave dwellers of Arizona and 
New Mexico. These trading stations were now abandoned. At night, after 
much persuasion, the "Tonks" were sent out to find, if possible, any signs of 
the Comanche villages, it being Mackenzie's intention, as soon as they, the 
"Tonks" returned, to make a night march and Se the enemy. Our Indian 
scouts were very timid when sent out in z 

a new country without an escort or sup- 
porting column, for fear our own men 
might mistake them for hostiles, before 
they could be recognized, especially at 
night, and fire upon them. 


Here we located our supply camp from 
which we could load the pack mules for 
mobility and quick movements in any 
direction; the two infantry companies to 
be left as a sufficient guard, and Lawton 
to control the supplies. Here the writer 


connoiter for signs and, if possible, 
strike the trail of our “Tonks". It proved 


unsuccessful as our route was too far to — : = 
the east. Young Tonkawa braves ine from Fort Griffin 
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“COMANCHE 


Night March in the "Bad Lands" for a Surprise. The Barrier 


Upon our return the same day, Mackenzie announced his intention to strike 
out that night and make a quick march to surprise the hostiles. The wagons 
were therefore corralled or parked, the mules packed, and, without waiting 
for the return of the “Tonks", and under cover of darkness, leaving our cook 
fires to deceive the enemy, we started. 


After many trials, tribulations, and much hard talk verging upon profanity, 
and many bruises, we all brought up at midnight in a small box canyon or 
break, against the high and rocky face of an impassible wall, which, in the 
inky blackness of a starless and moonless night, we could not see our way 
clear to scale, and unable to find any way out, after many rather comical 
scenes, floundering among the ravines and arroyos forming this barrier, we 
bivouacked without fires until morning, the heels of the pack mules sharply 
defining our limits, and the companies hardly moving from column as they 
halted, for fear of inextricable confusion and injury by accident. 


Cold “snacks" were all we could obtain for “eats". At daybreak, or just before 
it was fairly light, we moved by a flank around the obstacle, which we found 
too steep to climb, and after a rapid and hard march over rough country of 
about five hours we reached the Freshwater Fork of the Brazos River, the ob- 
jective we ought to have gained at daylight. To our surprise the water was re- 
ally fresh, and its name was not misleading. We unsaddled, built fires, and ate 
breakfast. Until now no signs of the missing Ton-ka-ways had been discov- 
ered; nothing was known thus far but what our march had been a success. 


Lieutenant Boehm recognized the spot as being near where Captain Carrol of 
the Ninth Cavalry and he had had a fight with this same band of Comanches 
the year before. A hasty reconnaissance revealed the brush huts or “wickey- 
ups", and remnants of lodges or "tepees” could be seen on high ground near 
the stream and to our left. In the early afternoon a squadron under Captain E. 
M. Heyl was sent out on a reconnaissance, while the balance of the command 
rested after their hard struggle of the previous night. 
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Double Mountain Fork of the Brazos River 


Col. Ranald S. Mackenzie 
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COMANCHE 


The "Tonks" Discover the Comanches 


The “Tonk" scouts soon espied our column and came in, but while hastening 
along some ravines, on high ground, ran rather unexpectedly upon four Co- 
manches, also busily intent upon watching our reconnoitering squadron, and 
our "surprise" column. The "Tonks" gave chase, which, for a time, proved 
quite exciting, but the hostiles being better mounted soon distanced their 
pursuers and vanished into the hills. The scouts all looked the worse for wear, 
being fagged out, dirty, and with scalplocks looking tousled and tangled. Hav- 
ing been without sleep or food since leaving our camp on Duck Creek, they 
were nearly famished and as ravenous as wolves. 


They reported their belief in having discovered the trail leading to the Qua- 
ha-da village. At three p. m. the writer was detailed as officer-of-the-day, and 
immediately after the short ceremony of guard mount, word was passed 
along, "boots and saddle" never being sounded in an Indian country — for the 
command to "pack up". The column was soon in motion, and with a strong 
guard I followed in the rear with the entire pack train of nearly one hundred 
mules. The Fresh Fork was full of quicksands, and in crossing the train a 
number of the animals “bogged", which, fortunately, we got out upon dry land 
very soon, but not without hard work, and were just congratulating ourselves 
when a shot was heard, and then another, either at the head of the column, or 
of the pack train, now strung out at some length. 


The main column was alarmed. Mackenzie came galloping to the rear, and 
with some excitement inquired where the shots came from, fearing that Cap- 
tain Mauck's squadron, which had been sent back to the camp we had left, as 
a "blind", had been attacked. Without waiting to learn the cause of the shots, 
he directed the writer to ride at a gallop to the head of the column and tell 
Captain Wirt Davis to countermarch the command, and move it rapidly to the 
rear. Mackenzie, upon meeting it, however, after having ascertained that a 
careless soldier of the rear guard had discharged his piece, caused it to move 
to the front again. 
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Much valuable time had been thus lost. The country was rough, with some 
foothills and small arroyos. Frequent halts were made and it was nearly dark 
before the command was straightened out and was ready to go into camp. 


The absent squadron was sent for, and under the shadow of some abrupt 
hills, scarcely one hundred yards from the stream, we went into bivouac. It 
was a pocket valley. The horses were "staked out" as in a remuda, with "cross 
side lines", picket pins securely driven, and the men allowed to make small 
fires, which, in the writer's judgment, was a grave error, as will be seen. The 
missing squadron came in after dark, and, not finding much room, crowded 
pretty close to the rear company, the horses being somewhat huddled upon 
their grazing ground — another unfortunate error. 


We were in a narrow pocket, with a line of small bluffs or foothills close to us 

on one side, and a treacherous quicksand stream on the other, with a wily en- 
emy always to be accounted for — an excellent camp in time of peace, or even 
an ideal theoretical camp in time of war — provided no Indians were about. 


REMUDA: All the saddle horses on a roundup or drive that are 
thrown together and constitute the remount horses for the cow- 
boys. The remuda is in the charge of a cowboy whose duty is to 
herd and bunch the animals when the cowboys want a fresh 
mount. This term is used most often in the southwest and Texas. 
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COMANCHE 


Midnight Alarm and Attack — Hell Breaks Loose 


The pickets were posted, the necessary instructions were given, and, without 
taking my pistol off, loosening my belt, or removing my boots, but uncoiling 
my lariat and driving my picket pin 
close to my hand so that I could 
quickly seize it, my horse remaining 
saddled (the only one in the com- 
mand), I lay down until time to in- 
spect the posts. Nearby were Lieu- 
tenants P. M. Boehm and W. A. 
Thompson, and the two cattlemen, 
Stockton and James, already referred 
to, who were accompanying us to re- 
cover their stock. 


It had been a most eventful day. Our 
thoughts were of the exciting incidents 
of the march at early dawn; reaching 
the Fresh Fork; the chase of the four 
Comanches by our scouts; the shot 
and rapid countermarch — but espe- 
cially the poor camp we were now in. 


Lt. Peter Martin Boehm 
The Comanche Moon rose blood-red over Blanco Canyon, a foreboding re- 
minder of the Indians’ favorite time for war. It drew near midnight. All was 
still except the night noises of the horse herds grazing at the end of their lari- 
ats. Small fires had been allowed (another error of indulgence to the men), 
and a few slumbering embers of the one nearest to us flashed up, sparkled 
and died down, and all was dark, almost inky blackness, when suddenly a 
loud yell, followed by a shot, rang down the valley; then a succession of un- 
earthly, blood-curdling yells, a dozen shots in quick succession, one after the 
other, a rush, and, in an instant, our whole camp was aroused. 
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The camp was attacked! The rapid flashes of the carbines and pistols from the 
rear squadron, now in action, showed us, at intervals, that the ridge, or line of 
small foothills which skirted the flanks of our entire camp, was alive with wild 
Indians, riding by at full speed, shaking dried buffalo robes, ringing bells, 
yelling like wild demons, and by every other possible device trying to stam- 
pede our animals. The answering whoops of our Ton-ka-ways and the loud 
bangs of carbines, with the shouts of the men, could now be heard, mingled 
with the hoarse commands of the officers, “Get to your horses!" For a few mo- 
ments all was uproar and confusion, but above all this din of arms, yells, 
whoops of Indians and shouts of soldiers came another sound, just like the 
rumbling of heavy thunder, which is never to be mistaken when once heard 
by a cavalry command, which told us all too surely but sadly that all of our 
horses were stampeding. Upon them was staked almost our very existence in 
this far-off wilderness. Unless checked, their total loss seemed inevitable. 
Now came the loud commands: "Every man to his lariat!" “Stand by your 
horses!" — heard amid all the tumult. 


The scene beggars all description by tongue or pen. There was no "artist on 
the spot!" At every flash the horses and mules, nearly six hundred in number, 
could be seen rearing, jumping, plunging, running and snorting with a 
strength that terror and brute frenzy alone can inspire. They trembled and 
groaned in their crazed fright, until they went down on their knees, straining 
all the time to free themselves from their lariats. As they plunged and became 
inextricably intermingled and more and more tangled up, the lariats could be 
heard snapping and crackling like the reports of pistols. Iron picket pins were 
hurtling, swishing, and whistling more dangerous than bullets. The men, 
crouching as they ran, vainly endeavored to seize the pins as they whirled and 
tore through the air, only to be dragged and thrown among the heels of the 
horses with hands lacerated and burnt by the ropes running rapidly through 
their fingers. To one who has never seen or heard a night stampede of horses, 
mules, or of buffalo such a description would give no adequate conception of 
this midnight debacle. 


The herds thundered off in the distance; the men secured all they could. The 
hissing and spitting of the bullets sounded viciously and the wild yells of the 
retreating Indians from the distance came back to us on the midnight air with 
a peculiar, taunting ring, telling all too plainly that the Qua-ha-das, Quanah's 
wild band of Comanches, had been among us. We had found them at last! Or, 
at least, they had found us! The tangled masses of horses, lariats, picket pins, 
and side lines were straightened out in the darkness as well as conditions 
would permit, and firing parties were thrown forward to the crest of the ridge. 
The busy hum of many tongues, all intent upon relating the adventures of this 
nocturnal visitation, sounded strangely upon the crisp midnight air. 
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Confusion gradually subsided; every endeavor was made to ascertain our 
losses in men, horses, etc. Companies were sent out, after being formed. The 
horses could only be saddled in the darkness by one man holding his strug- 
gling and thoroughly terror-stricken brute, while another man adjusted the 
saddle and bridled him (no easy task), and until the gray of morning a sharp 
watch was kept to guard against another stampede. 


It was ascertained that about seventy of our best horses and mules were gone, 
this loss falling principally upon '"G" and “K" troops, as the Indians struck 
their flank first. It is doubtful if either of these troops had any “sleeping par- 
ties" among their herds. General Mackenzie lost a fine gray pacer, which he 
prized very highly, and his adjutant, Lieutenant Lynch, also lost a very valu- 
able horse. The Comanches went almost over headquarters, as it was located 
directly under the ridge along which they rode, and where they first struck it. 


When the alarm was first given, the writer frantically grabbed for his picket 
pin, only to see it whizzing through the air into the darkness beyond his 
reach, and his horse going like mad for the huddled herd of “F" troop. Follow- 
ing with desperate energy, knowing full well the value of his efforts in that di- 
rection, he saw the lariat catch in another; the horse jerked back; it held. His 
hand was upon it. He drew in hand over hand, upon the terrified animal. He 
felt that he had drawn a prize. The din and uproar was at its height. 
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Getting a half hitch on his horse's nose and holding on with main strength, it 
was found that his hobbles — a new pair — were unbroken, and as soon as the 
tumult had somewhat subsided, the writer mounted him as speedily as possi- 
ble and unattended — for it was impossible to find a trumpeter — started to 
ascertain what damage the picket posts had sustained. They had been over- 
run. The nearest post was about twenty yards outside of “F" troop's horses, 
and in charge of a Dutch corporal, who told his story in a very broken, brief, 
but ludicrous manner: “I was lying down, sir, when I hears a shot. I shoomps 
up, dries to get my bicket pin as de horses roosh py, and de next ding I knows 
de Injuns dey ride all ofer me. I raise my carbine to my preast as he broosh py 
me; he stagger, almost fall, and he deesappear in de dark". 


On the Border 
with Mackenzie 


logit Z 
n Wine Mg West Tena fr" “ Che Can anche 


ROBERT G. CARTER 
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“COMANCHE 


The Stampeded Horses— Attack and Chase 


While the command was still saddling up, and before the dawn was beginning 
to streak the east, I rode out through the gloom and sage brush to the other 
picket posts, crossed the Fresh Fork up to the saddle girth, pistol in one hand, 
bridle rein in the other, feeling at any moment that the Qua-ha-das might be 
on the outskirts of the camp to pick up loose horses. I saw the trail of the 
stampeded horses, but neither saw nor heard anything else until the last 
picket post on the bluff was reached. Their story was soon told, and the direc- 
tion of the frightened horses going out. Cautioning them to give the alarm 
promptly, I passed on. Reaching the most remote post on the hill overlooking 
our camp, to gain which the river had to be recrossed, I was about to question 
the pickets, when I heard a shot (this shot was fired by Quartermaster 
Sergeant Morgan of "C” troop), followed by a loud shout in the valley beyond. 
I galloped rapidly up. Here, coming from different directions, also at a gallop, 
I met two detachments of "K" and “G" troops which had been sent out shortly 
before to hunt up stray horses, and to find the trail of the stampeded herds. 


They were commanded by Captain E. M. Heyl and Lieutenant W. C. 
Hemphill. All looked down the valley. A dozen or more Indians were seen 
rapidly making off with as many of our horses. In a moment we were dashing 
after them. Although still quite dark their forms were distinctly visible. The 
men scattered out somewhat in the chase, the best and freshest horses of “K" 
troop leading. We gained on them rapidly, were almost within pistol shot, and 
a moment later the men began to open fire, when suddenly the Indians aban- 
doned the animals and disappeared in a ravine or arroyo, crossed it, and rode 
out on high ground beyond, toward a high bluff or mountain, now clearly out- 
lined in the quickening dawn of day. Most of the men stopped short at the 
break or arroyo, as there was an abrupt shelf or jump-off, quite difficult for 
any but the best horses to clear, but Captain Heyl and myself were close upon 
the Indians. We gave our horses the spurs, jumped the ledge into the ravine, 
scrambled out, and were again closely following them to the open prairie, now 
gradually ascending until it seemed to terminate in a smooth prairie ridge as 
we approached the mountain or butte. 
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“COMANCHE 


Mount Blanco — "My God, We Are In a Nest!" 


We were now more than two miles from the camp in a direct line, and more 
than that by the route we had come. As we ascended the ridge, glancing 
quickly to the front, there at the base of the bluff or butte could be seen in the 
clear light of approaching day the ground fairly swarming with Indians, all 
mounted and galloping toward us with whoops and blood-curdling yells that, 
for the moment, seemed to take the breath completely from our bodies. But a 
scant dozen of our men had followed us across that difficult arroyo in the 
prairie, and the first, almost paralyzing, effect it had upon that little party can 
never be effaced from one's memory. The picture is indelibly stamped upon 
the brain. It was like an electric shock. All seemed to realize the deadly peril 
of the situation and to take it in at a glance. For a moment the blood seemed 
fairly congealed, for we realized what the ruse of the Indians had been and 
knew now that their purpose had been to lead us into an ambuscade. We all 
drew rein on the ridge as one man, each looked at the other, and then raised a 
simultaneous sound of surprise. Then, Captain Heyl was the first to speak: 
“Heathens, but we are in a nest! Just look at the Indians!” Although I echoed 
this sentiment, in my heart I could not speak it. No words could express it. No 
act could convey what we felt at that moment. 


They were naked to the waist; were arrayed in all their war paint and trinkets, 
with head dresses or war bonnets of fur or feathers fantastically ornamented. 
Their ponies, especially the white, cream, dun, and claybanks, were striped 
and otherwise artistically painted and decorated with gaudy stripes of flannel 
and colored calico. Bells were jingling, feathers waving, and with jubilant, dis- 
cordant yells that would have put to blush any Confederate brigade of the 
Civil War, and uttering taunting shouts, they pressed on to what they surely 
considered to be their legitimate prey. Mingled with the shouts, whoops, and 
yells of the warriors could be distinctly heard the strident screeching and 
higher-keyed piercing screams of the squaws, far in rear of the moving circles, 
which rose above the general din and hub-bub now rending the air. In the 
midst of the circling ponies we could see what appeared to be two standard 
bearers, but upon their nearer approach we discovered them to be two scalp 
poles gaily decorated with long scalp locks, probably of women, with feathers 
and pieces of bright metal attached which flashed in the morning light. 
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There were also other flashes seen along their line which I afterwards ascer- 
tained were small pieces of mirrors held in the hand and used as signals in the 
alternate advances and retreats, deployments and concentrations, in place of 
tactical commands. These were carried by the principal warriors or sub- 
chiefs, acting, I supposed, as file closers, squad leaders, etc. They had no 
squad, platoon, or company line formations, and no two, three, or four Indi- 
ans were seen at any time to come together or bunch. While a general line was 
maintained at all times, it was always a line of circling, individual warriors 
with varying radii, expanding and contracting into longer or shorter ones, ad- 
vancing or retreating during these tactical maneuvers. The scalp-pole bearers 
I took to be chiefs, or big medicine men, for they were arrayed in all the gor- 
geous trappings that Indians are capable of displaying. It was a most terrify- 
ing spectacle to our little band, yet wild, grand, and novel (to look back upon) 
in the extreme. No shouts or cheers from our men were given in response to 
the diabolical yelling and din of screeches of the Indians. They maintained a 
stolid, grim silence, one of determination to do or die to the last. Unfortu- 
nately Heyl's men were nearly all new recruits who had just joined us on this 
expedition. They had never been in a fight before; were all well mounted on 
comparatively fresh horses, and as with him (Heyl), who was mounted, as has 
been already stated, on a large, powerful, black horse, full of fine spirit and 
strength, the excitement of the chase having partially subsided, everything 
thus far having gone their way, their fighting ardor had as rapidly cooled, and, 
seeing the ultimatum of being surrounded and massacred, unless assistance 
arrived very soon, chose to trust to their horses' heels in an endeavor to es- 
cape, rather than to face longer the ferocious Qua-ha-das, whose wild yells, 
whoops, screams, and screeches now sounded so unpleasantly close to their 
ears. 


This is just precisely what they did do. To my utter surprise and consterna- 
tion, on my attention being called by one of my men — "Lieutenant, look over 
there, quick; they are running out! "— I saw Captain Heyl and his men 
"bunch", and with spurs in their horses' flanks, ride out of the fight at full 
speed. 


Shouts, commands, threats, curses were of no avail. The moral effect of that 
wild, fancifully dressed, shrieking band of half-naked Comanches, drawing 
about our flanks and now beginning to close in with their arrows and pistols, 
was too much for raw men who had never been "tried out" under fire. To my 
utter dismay I was left a long distance in the rear with these five men of "G" 
troop, a gallant, brave squad of men. We were still some hundreds of yards 
from the ravine toward which we had been slowly but gradually drawing 
when we first realized our critical dilemma. This was all done without any 
notice or warning being given to me by Captain Heyl. He had given no orders 
or instructions since we had first arrived on the ground. 
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At this movement by Heyl and his men, the Comanches gave an extra yell of 
supreme satisfaction, began bunching for a charge, and, making a sudden 
dash at us with some of the leading warriors, the bullets and arrows began 
coming in quickly, and to brush uncomfortably near us from every direction. 


Knowing that it would be certain death should he turn, try to join the panic- 
stricken, retreating party, and make a run for the shelter of the arroyo, the 
writer mounted his men, cautioned them to keep well deployed, cut off the 
magazines of their Spencer carbines, reserving them until the last moment, to 
commence falling back — using single shots — turning to fire, but on no ac- 
count to turn and run until they got the word. The order was carried out to 
the letter. 


The Indians were poorly armed with muzzle-loading rifles and pistols and 
bows. We commenced moving to the rear, bending low on our horses, several 
of which were struck with arrows. We faced about as often as possible to fire 
and check them, hoping every moment to see the head of Mackenzie's column 
come out of the adjacent valley of the Fresh Fork. When we finally faced the 
leading warriors, a bullet struck Downey in the hand, cutting two fingers, as 
he was in the act of working the lever of his carbine. With his hand streaming 
blood, his efforts seemed useless. The shell would not eject. “Lieutenant, what 
shall I do?" I shouted, "Use your hunting knife, and eject the shell with it!" 
The brave man did it with his wounded hand, and then firing a moment later, 
almost in their faces, dropped an Indian out of the saddle. They were still 
afraid of our carbines. Using them up to the last moment as single shooters, I 
shouted, as we neared the arroyo: “Now unlock your magazines, bunch your 
shots, pump it into them, and make a dash for your lives! It is all we can do!" 
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The Indians recoiled as we delivered this volley, and several going off their 
ponies caused some confusion, as we made the run, using Spencer repeating 
rifles. It was not necessary that they should carry one thousand or twelve 
hundred yards, but kill at from five hundred down to twenty or thirty yards, 
in what almost became a mix-up. The situation had been desperate from the 
first. It now seemed to be absolutely hopeless. I never expected we would 
reach the arroyo. I felt that our time to die had come, and many thoughts 
rushed unbidden to the mind. Gregg was about ten or fifteen yards to my 
right and rear, after we gave them our magazines and turned, riding then on 
my right flank. He said: “Lieutenant, my horse is giving out!" I glanced partly 
over my shoulder, and saw that it was too true. He was on an old flea-bitten 
gray, and the horse was beginning to sway in that peculiar manner always 
seen in an exhausted horse. The Comanches, almost by intuition, also knew 
that he was in their grasp, and the leading Indians, having partially recovered 
from the blizzard we had pumped into them, and seeing the animal stagger 
and falter, rushed in to dispatch the unfortunate man. 


(Note) The Spencer repeating rifle was the world's first military metallic- 
cartridge repeating rifle. It was adopted by the Union Army, especially by 
the cavalry. Among the early users was George Armstrong Custer. 


A large and powerfully built chief led the bunch, on a coal-black racing pony. 
Leaning forward upon his mane, his heels nervously working in the animal's 
side, with six-shooter poised in air, he seemed the incarnation of savage 
brutal joy. His face was smeared with war paint, which gave his features a sa- 
tanic look. A large, cruel mouth added to his ferocious appearance. A full- 
length head-dress or war bonnet of eagle's feathers, spreading out as he rode, 
and descending from his forehead, over head and back, to his pony's tail, al- 
most swept the ground. Large brass hoops were in his ears; he was naked to 
his waist, wearing simply leggings, moccasins and a breech-clout. A necklace 
of bear's claws hung about his neck. His scalp lock was carefully braided in 
with otter fur, and tied with bright red flannel. His horse's bridle was pro- 
fusely ornamented with bits of silver, and red flannel was also braided in his 
mane and tail, but, being black. He was not painted. Bells jingled as he rode at 
headlong speed, followed by the leading warriors, all eager to outstrip him in 
the race. It was Quanah Parker, head war chief of the wild Qua-ha-das. 


In vain did we try to save the life of the doomed man. I turned, checked up my 
horse, shouting for the men to do the same. With a Smith & Wesson pistol I 
fired several shots at a distance of not more than thirty feet, but the wily chief 
was on the other side of Gregg, and guiding his pony by rapid zigzagging so as 
to make a shield of him, his (Gregg's) life was in danger from our shots. 
Melville, at just this moment, was hit in the arm. We dared not close with 
them, as that would, in a mele, be almost certain death. 
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QuekOy Tay ew 

acs eB Coma 

. eet 

Quanah Parker, head war chief of the ‘wild Qua-ha-das 


Again I shouted, '’Pull your six-shooter!” He reached for it. Too late! A flash! 
A report from the chief's pistol, now at Gregg's head — a fall — athud —a 
tragic death — and his horse, now relieved of his rider, turned and ran into 
the Indian lines. This was tragedy number one of canyon Blanco. It seemed 
almost an age since we had first discovered the Indians, and they had charged 
out for us. But this had all occurred in a very brief space of time, much less 
than it has taken the writer to record it. It seemed as though General Macken- 
zie must have heard the firing and even then be coming out of the valley to 
our rescue. 


It had been the writer's belief for some years after this action that the chief 
who led the advance warriors had to be either Mow-wi or Para-a-coom, but 
Quanah told General Frank Baldwin, U. S. A. (then a Captain Fifth Infantry), 
while acting as Indian agent at Fort Sill, Indian Territory, also Colonel J. F. 
Randlett, U.S. A. (then a Captain Eighth Cavalry), while acting as Indian 
agent at Anadarko, Indian Territory, that he not only led his Indians the night 
of the stampede, but also in the attack upon Hey] and the writer on the morn- 
ing of Tuesday October 10, 1871. 
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Lieutenant John A. McKinney, of the Fourth Cavalry (killed in the fight with 
Dull Knife's band of Northern Cheyennes in a canyon of the Big Horn Moun- 
tains, Nov. 25, 1876), told the writer that when he was at Fort Sill in 1872 the 
Comanches brought in a buffalo robe with a pictograph on it representing this 
scene. It was at the moment of Gregg's fall from his horse, and the latter run- 
ning into the Indian lines. The writer was shown, firing at Quanah. Five Indi- 
ans were shown dead on the ground, just the number they admitted they lost. 
The writer endeavored, later, to secure this robe, but could get no trace of it 
either through the two interpreters or the Indian agent. 


Buffalo Robe Pictograph 


Without stopping to scalp the fallen man or to finish us, as we naturally ex- 
pected might now be done almost any moment, the Qua-ha-da suddenly 
whirled, and followed by his warriors — more than forty of whom were within 
a few yards of us — he rode rapidly toward the mountains. We were saved! 
With a loss of one man killed and two men wounded, almost at the edge of the 
ravine, into which a few moments before the recruits of “K" troop had so 
ingloriously fled in a headlong demoralized flight. 
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“COMANCHE 


The Gallant Act of Boehm — Our Rescue 


What had proved our salvation? What had caused this sudden turning of the 
band? Did the wily chief suspect a decoy to the ravine, there to be met by the 
command, cut off, and his warriors massacred? Did he suddenly discover the 
dust of the column coming out of the adjacent valley by the Fresh Fork? Or 
did he consider his vengeance satisfied, blood for blood, for the warrior killed 
by the corporal at the picket post during the stampede? 


A loud shout, and I turned quickly. Looking to my left in the direction toward 
our camp, I saw in a moment the true cause for our rescue, and the mysteri- 
ous conduct of the now retreating Comanches. For, over the little hill or knoll 
which separated this prairie from the valley down which we had chased the 
Indians who were running off our stampeded horses, only in a shorter and 
more direct line to our camp, came all of our Ton-ka-way Indians, with Texas, 
the squaw, fantastically arrayed Mackenzie had given positive orders that 
none of the Ton-ka-way squaws should accompany the expedition Notwith- 
standing this, Texas, a young squaw, had, in some unaccountable manner, 
smuggled herself on Lawton's train, and, mounted on a claybank pony which 
she had striped with paint so that it closely resembled a zebra, and decorated 
with feathers and red flannel, was now in the midst of the bucks, full of fight, 
yelling and screaming like a demon — a veritable virago. 


In all their finery, mounted on their war ponies, their carbines cracking, 
yelling with all their lungs, and kicking up such a dust that to the keen eyes of 
the wary Qua-ha-da chief indicated the rapid and close approach of the main 
column, which, coming up in his rear, would have pressed him between the 
ravine and the mountains, with a poor chance for escape. Lieutenant Boehm 
had heard the firing; had rushed out in its direction; met the flying recruits, 
and, brandishing a carbine, compelled them to return, together with many 
stragglers from our chase belonging to the two troops; also Captain Heyl and 
Lieutenant Hemphill, and, in another moment, waving on his “Tonks", the 
entire force, amounting now to not over forty men, but, with the heavy dust of 
a galloping column of over five hundred troopers close behind, were pressing 
the flying Comanches. 
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Captain Heyl did not assume command, neither did Hemphill utter a word. 
Boehm said, “Bob, you take the left and I will take the right of the line! Let's 
push them now. Mackenzie is right in our rear". With our skirmish line well 
deployed we moved forward steadily toward the butte of the canyon Blanco. 
A novel battle now ensued. 


(Note) “Peter” Boehm, as he was known in the old Army, enlisted as private, 
general mounted service, and bugler. Company B, Second Cavalry, July, 
1858, discharged March 1, 1865. During the Civil War he was, for a long 
time, brigade orderly trumpeter for General Custer. At the Battle of Gettys- 
burg, during Custer's great charge with the Michigan Brigade (""Wolver- 
ines") on the right flank, he sabered and captured General Wade Hampton's 
trumpeter, at the time General Hampton was cut across the face with a 
saber. For this act Custer had him (Boehm) commissioned second lieutenant, 
Fifteenth New York Cavalry, and took him on his staff as one of his aides. At 
the Battle of Dinwiddie C. H. he rallied the brigade and drove the enemy 
back several miles and was awarded the Cong. Medal of Honor. At the Bat- 
tle of Five Forks he was desperately wounded in the arm and leg while 
charging over the breastworks. His horse was killed, and falling pinned 
Boehm to the ground, where he was picked up for dead. Appointed second 
lieutenant. Fourth Cavalry, May 1, 1866; first lieutenant, September 27, 
1866; captain. May 1, 1873; retired, March 1, 1876; Major, April 23, 1904. 
He died in 1914. The writer had his remains transferred from Chicago to the 
Arlington National Cemetery, and on each Memorial Day he plants a flag 
over his grave in loving remembrance of this gallant soul and generous, 
faithful companion. 


In the rear of the Indian lines could be seen the squaws now bringing up led 
ponies, keeping up their shrill, discordant screeching and screaming, and at 
the base of the butte, or low mountain, the Indians were spread out, and 
circling here and there, looked like a swarm of angry bees, so that it was al- 
most impossible to estimate the number of the moving mass with any accu- 
racy, although we judged that there might have been from three hundred 

to four hundred — including the squaws. 


They were heartily responding to the shouts and war whoops of our scouts. 
Here the real excitement and fascinating charm, so peculiar to an Indian 
fight, began. It was one grand, but rather dangerous, circus. As before stated, 
an irregular line of battle, or front, was kept up, always, however, in continual 
motion, every individual warrior fighting for himself — each, as he came 
around on the front arc of his circle, which he described with ever-varying ra- 
dius, firing, whooping, or yelling, and brandishing his arms. This yell can 
hardly be described, but it approached a Yah-hoo! Y-a-a-h-h-o-0-0-o! and 
with the high keyed-up pitch. 
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At no time did our ones approach close rifle distance. Occasionally a Ton-ka- 
way would leave his circle, and, dashing straight to the front, there would be 
imitated by a Comanche, both apparently bent upon meeting in personal 
combat, or a duel; but, as we breathlessly watched, expecting every moment 
to see the collision, they whirled, and delivering their fire, strongly reinforced 
by untranslatable Indian language which we took to be serious name-calling, 
they darted back to their places in the ever-changing battle line. This went on 
for some time. Occasionally a warrior could be seen to stagger as though 
about to fall; again, a pony was shot and fell, but instantly the wounded In- 
dian was hurried to the rear to be cared for by the squaws, who also brought 
up an extra pony, to remount the one whose animal had been shot, not forget- 
ting to keep up their ear-splitting screaming, horrible screeching, and noisy 
exhibition of courage. Upon the sides of the mountain, or high butte, the Indi- 
ans could be seen gliding from rock to rock, and the puffs of smoke, from time 
to time, accompanied by the uncomfortable ping-p-i-n-g-g of the bullets close 
to our ears, told us that they had a lot of old target rifles in the hands of skill- 
ful marksmen on the summit. Their line was falling back rapidly, even before 
our small numbers. This was easily accounted for, as the dust of our main col- 
umn was approaching nearer and nearer. The breaks or deep arroyos and nu- 
merous ravines in the prairie were full of Indians, hastening to the level 
ground beyond, to guard against surprise, there to keep up the rapid circling, 
firing, and falling back as before. They had no idea of being caught in any 
traps, and the rapid movement of the galloping column hastened their steps. 


They Bore Babies, Arms, Battle Scars. They cooked, tended homes and chil- 
dren, and cared for the sick, among other domestic chores. But when the 
war pipe was smoked, many native women geared up for battle alongside 
their husbands—from leading horses to fighting fiercely, they were equal to 
their male counterparts, and sometimes even had an advantage. 
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“COMANCHE 


Charge Up the Butte, Shattered Leg, Tragedy Number Two 


Upon a suggestion to Boehm that we rout out the Indian sharpshooters from 
the butte, we took about a dozen men from the line and started up. Captain 
Heyl remained below. Our route was up the sides, and finally along a narrow, 
steep, zig-zag path, either a buffalo trail or one used by the Indians. We 
hardly knew but at any moment we might be picked off by a bullet. Urging my 
horse to his utmost speed by voice and spur to lessen their chance, I came 
suddenly upon a sharp, projecting boulder, jutting over the narrow trail. I 
turned my horse's head quickly, thinking to avoid it. Too late! Just at that 
moment he stepped upon either a rolling stone, or stepped and stumbled, and 
my left leg struck the boulder with a crash that almost sounded like the crack 
of a pistol, and I was almost lifted out of my saddle by its force. 


I grasped the pommel, for it made me sick, and all was dark and swimming 
before my blurred eyes. I felt myself sway and stagger, then apparently fall 
down an interminable distance. The cold sweat came from every pore, and I 
became unconscious, but dropped myself forward upon the horse's neck as I 
lurched. It has always been a puzzle how I got up the side of the butte. My 
horse had carried my dead weight, and my arms were still tightly clasped 
about his neck, with the reins loosely dangling. 


Luckily, the Indians, upon our nearing them, had hastily galloped off, aban- 
doning the position, and scattering in every direction. I remember the cheer- 
ing, seeing the big column come up, with Mackenzie at its head, knew that we 
were saved — and then all is blank. The cool air at the top of the bluff, a dash 
of water in the face by one of the men, and a drink of water from his canteen 
revived me somewhat. The pain was intense, but, looking about me, I could 
see the Indians still falling back; could hear the cracking of the carbines, and 
shouts below, as the entire command deployed into lines and rode through 
the broken gullies and over the plain beyond. 


The Indians were being continually mounted on fresh horses, while our own 
were jaded and worn out by long and continuous marches, the stampede, and 
the hard run of the morning. I traversed the length of the butte slowly with 
my men and joined the column where it shelved off, it having arrived just in 
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time to see the last Qua-ha-das rapidly disappear in the hills and bushy 
ravines that ascend to and clearly define the plateau of the "Staked Plains" or 
Llano Estacado. This was tragedy number two of canyon Blanco. 


Slowly we turned, further pursuit at that time being useless, and sadly re- 
traced our march back over the ground just fought over to where the body of 
Gregg lay just as he had fallen when shot through the head by Quanah. We 
hastily buried him under the shadow of the butte (Mount Blanco) at its south- 
east foot, with the simplest form of a soldier's funeral, no chaplain being with 
us, and after heavy stones had been placed over the mound to protect it from 
the big wolves that swarmed all over this country, without unsaddling, we 
went into a temporary bivouac, and awaited further developments. Pickets 
were thrown out to guard against surprise, and the horses were allowed to 
graze under strong guard. 


We remained here until about 2.30 p. m., the “Tonks" in the meantime com- 
ing and reporting a broad and fresh trail leading up from the mouth of the 
canyon, which they said undoubtedly led to Quanah's village. Up to this time, 
in the excitement since the night before, I had neglected to attend to my 
wounded leg, but now that the nerves had somewhat relaxed, an intense pain 
warned me that, perhaps, it was more serious than I had supposed. It was 
now badly swollen and swift, and growing more so. 


I called our contract doctor, Acting Assistant Surgeon Rufus Choate, and con- 
sulted him. The boot had to be cut off. Slitting the boot leg down and remov- 
ing all covering, it really presented a dreadful appearance. It was covered with 
clotted blood, black and blue, terribly swollen, with much laceration. The doc- 
tor, after a hasty examination, for the trumpeters were then sounding “boots 
and saddles", decided that the leg was not broken, but it might be a fracture, 
and considered it wise to put my leg in splints, which he did, using my boot 
leg and what material he happened to have on hand for that purpose. We had 
no ambulance or stretchers with the column, and there was no material at 
that place with which to construct a horse litter or a “travois", nor was there 
sufficient time. 


I mounted my horse; the command "Forward!" was given, and soon the col- 
umn was moving around the base of the mountain and up the canyon to take 
the freshly discovered trail. It was impossible for me to go back forty miles of 
more to Lawton's supply camp on Duck Creek. Taking charge again of the 
pack train and rear guard, with instructions to afford whatever assistance to 
Lieutenant Vemou, now in command of the dismounted men, who had lost 
their horses, we moved out on the trail for the Comanche village. 
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“COMANCHE 


The Pursuit — The Oua-ha-da Village and Ruse 


These men were somewhat demoralized at the prospect of following afoot 
over many weary miles of plain, and through canyon, in search of our wily en- 
emy, which had but a few moments before disappeared from our view on the 
horizon of the Staked Plains, and up the trail we were now on. A dismounted 
cavalry trooper is a much more demoralized man than a tired-out, straggling 
infantry soldier, since, from force of habit, he has learned to rely almost 
wholly upon the strength and brute courage of his faithful horse rather than 
in his own powers of endurance, thus subtracting to an important degree that 
factor of initiative so necessary in any soldier there in that country where our 
resources were so limited. 


The saddles of our stampeded animals had all been concealed, or “cached", in 
some of the many small, bush-lined ravines, or “pockets", with which the 
country abounded. It was a hard march. Animals and men were very weary 
from the continuous strain of the previous forty-eight hours. By dint of hard 
talking, sharp commands, and even threats, accompanied by strong appeals 
to their pride, etc., we succeeded in getting the miscellaneous assemblage of 
foot-sore, chafed, blistered, mad, and disgruntled grumblers, grouchers and 
kickers, and the sore-backed horses and mules into camp, but it was at the ex- 
pense of about every atom of our patience, strength, and nerves, and only af- 
ter these “tag-ends" had all been urged and shamed into their last ounce of 
energy and patriotic ardor. We so informed Mackenzie that night. We 
bivouacked without shelter, "cross side lined" our animals, picketed the camp, 
and, with strong sleeping parties among the horse herds, we "turned in" — an 
almost exhausted command. 


The writer never saw this method of a "cross side line" used by any other cav- 
alry command. It is extremely doubtful if there are many officers living today 
who know the full meaning of this term. The two leather hobbles are fastened, 
one on the nigh fore, the other on the off hind leg, well below the knee and 
hock, at the joint, connected by a light chain, with toggle or swivel to prevent 
kinking or knotting, and a ring midway the connection, through which is 
passed the lariat. While it shortens the grazing radius of the animal, on a 
thirty-foot lariat, the fulcrum of the lever operates to throw the horse upon 
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his nose or side whenever he lunges, plunges, or jumps back, without injuring 
him or pulling the picket pin. When not in use it was carried with the coiled 
lariat on the left side of the pommel of the saddle. 


Mackenzie must have diligently chewed the matter over during the night (he 
rarely slept much anyway during an Indian campaign), regarding my plight, 
and the condition of these dismounted men, for early the next morning he 
sent for me. I was asked if I wanted to go ahead with the column, then moving 
out, or conduct these horseless troopers by slow and painful marches back to 
Duck Creek. He said, "I am told that your leg is badly injured, and the doctor 
has put your leg in splints. These dismounted men can go no farther with the 
column; they will only impede our" march in pursuit. 


An officer will have to conduct them back, and this seems to be the only way 
in which you can, by taking charge of them, get good care and treatment at 
Lawton's camp. While it is true that I want you with me, I am looking out for 
your interest and safety. There is no ambulance with us to carry you should 
you become more disabled so that you can not march, and you had better go 
back. That is my advice and judgment". “Is it an order, sir?" “No, sir, it is not 
an order, but, I repeat, I am considering your: comfort and safety". “Then, sir, 
if it is left to me, I go forward with the command! " 
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He added, "Another thing — I have been told that Captain Heyl did not be- 
have well in that action yesterday morning. I had him transferred to this regi- 
ment because of his ability, efficiency, and reported gallantry in action. What 
do you care to say about it? You were a close witness of his conduct". I hesi- 
tated. At that period I could not feel like making any statement that would ab- 
solutely destroy the future reputation and permanent career of any officer 
who had stood sufficiently high in the estimation of Mackenzie to warrant his 
transfer to the Fourth cavalry. So I quietly replied, "Well, General, if you have 
had him transferred on account of his previous good reputation as a gallant 
officer, I shall say nothing that might injure or destroy that reputation. 


I will merely say that under all of the 
circumstances of that affair, in my 
opinion he committed a very grave er- 
ror of judgment, and you can draw 
your own conclusions!" He never took 
any action in the matter. I never re- 
ferred 

to it again to him. Captain Heyl never 
made any statement, or spoke of it, ei- 
ther to Boehm or myself, and it passed 
into regimental “innocuous desue- 
tude". Some time later, however, a 
most amazing event occurred — never 
fully solved — which caused all ofthe jf 
officers of the Fourth Cavalry who had 
full knowledge of the two tragedies al- 
ready described to sit up and almost 
gasp with astonishment, as will be 
shortly shown. 


In the National Cemetery of Arlington 
there is a memorial over Heyl's grave. 
On it is a full-length bronze tablet 
reciting most minutely the details of 
every event of his military career — ex- Captain Epwarp M. HEY1., 
cept that one incident. It is not Company t- 

recorded. He could never allow himself to figure or to be included in that 
tragedy — the death of Gregg, and my almost certain destruction in canyon 
Blanco through that act. The writer left Mackenzie to draw his own conclu- 
sions forty-eight years ago. Many years after this affair, Captain Heyl told 
General H. W. Lawton, when both were Majors and Assistant Inspectors Gen- 
eral: "Lawton, that day was the bluest moment of my military life. I was so 
dazed when I faced up to that horde of yelling, rushing Indians, with almost 
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certain death staring me in the eye, that I simply lost my head and went in to 
a state of blue 'funk,' and the worst of it was, I could not help it!" This Lawton 
frankly told the writer in the winter of 1888-9, while a guest for eight months 
in his house in Washington during that season. 


Lieutenant C. A. Vemou went back with the dismounted men. The two col- 
umns separated, and were soon lost to sight as they moved in opposite direc- 
tions. Everywhere, as we advanced up the canyon with its abrupt bluff faces, 
we saw evidences of its having been occupied by Indians, and scattered all 
along were many of the small “wickey-ups", still intact, put up for the use of 
the Indian herders, usually half-grown boys and girls. 


Every few miles the canyon 
widened out into more or less 
broad valleys bounded by al- 
most impassable bluffs. We also 
saw numerous ravines and sand 
hills, as well as many small 

=| herds of buffalo. Here and there 
* the creek (Catfish) widened out, 
sometimes presenting a succes- 
sion of small, but beautiful, 
ponds or lagoons, clear as crys- 
tal, out of which swarmed im- 
mense flocks of wild ducks and 
curlew, and occasionally a ma- 
jestic swan, whose trumpet notes sounded strange to our hunters who had 
rarely, if ever, seen such game. All the following day we marched steadily 
along, without catching even a glimpse of Indians, although they were un- 
doubtedly spying on our every movement from their secret hiding places. The 
stillness and utter solitude of this lovely valley was only disturbed by the con- 
stant tramp of our horses' hoofs, until late in the afternoon when our trailers 
suddenly discovered the long sought for village, or where it had been — for 
what apparently was a large buffalo lodge village had suddenly vanished. 


They had “folded their tents and silently stolen away", everything indicating a 
hasty departure. A broad lodgepole and stock trail showed plainly out of the 
village, leading up the canyon. Our halt was brief, stopping only long enough 
to ascertain what was inside of the freshly heaped mounds of earth all about, 
which looked like small graves, and debris of every description. The “Tonks" 
laughed at this, and said it was done as a “blind” to detain us — to “pull wool 
over our eyes". Continuing, we soon came to where the trail divided; it was 
confused, crossing and recrossing in every direction, and for the first time our 
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sharp-eyed scouts seemed “at fault". After much parleying and time lost, they 
concluded that the wily enemy had “doubled" on us and gone back upon the 
same trail. Countermarching and moving down the open valley again, we 
found, much to our chagrin, that it was even so, and after marching on the 
“back trail" until dark we were compelled to bivouac not far from where 

we had first discovered the abandoned village. The following morning, soon 
after we were in motion, the “Tonks" signaled from the edge of the bluff on 
the plains above us that they had “picked up" the lost trail leading over the 
seemingly impassable barrier. 


There was a long delay in scal- 
ing with horses the steep as- 
cent, but, at length, after toiling Sa 
over high, rocky bluffs and 
floundering around in the 
“breaks” and “arroyos", all were 
over and out of the canyon 
upon what appeared to be a 
wast, almost illimitable ex- 
panse of prairie. As far as the 
eye could reach, not a bush or 
tree, a twig or stone, not an ob- 
ject of any kind or a living ha 
thing, was in sight. It stretched 
out before us — one uninter- [HM 
rupted plain, only to be com- 
pared to the ocean in its vast- 
ness. This was the beginning of [) Shstpae =” 
the "Staked Plains", or"Llano fagf, ; of 
Estacado", which we had been ; oa fe 
seeking, and over which we 
would now be compelled to 
trail Quanah's moving village. 


It was October 12, and a cold, overcast, gray morning. Our elevation was over 
three thousand feet. The air grew sharp and penetrating. We were all clothed 
for a summer campaign on the low plains of Texas. A severe “blue norther”, 
peculiar to Texas at this season of the year, was beginning to strike us upon 
this barren waste, which, by contrast with the warm, bright sunshine of the 
previous day in the sheltered canyon, chilled us to the very marrow. A short, 
dry, buffalo grass grew upon this immense plateau, over which our keenest- 
eyed "Tonk" trailers, now dismounted, were endeavoring to follow the slight- 
est "signs". We moved along cautiously, marching slowly until about noon. 
Fresh signs of the Indian ponies in the large "caviard", or herd of horses 
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which the Indians were driving, were the only indications of the course to be 
taken. Lodge poles on the dry, swift stubble gave no trail. Suddenly, however, 
the trail turned, and again went over the bluff into the canyon. This was unex- 
pected; but, dismounting again, we led out “by file", slipping and sliding 
down the dangerous descent, until all were once more at the bottom, and 
again there was a confused lot of fresh trails — some leading up, others down, 
while still others led straight across the valley, directly at right angles. 


es Again, in our supreme dis- 
Jcust, we felt that we had 

Hbeen completely foiled. The 
"Tonks" scattered and rode 
rapidly all over the valley, 

f and before the rear of the 
#column had got fairly down 
f into the canyon and closed 
}up, they were waving us on. 


, It had been found going out 
F again over the bluff, this 
‘time, however, on the oppo- 
‘site side of the canyon. We 
were soon ascending for the 
second time that day the 
steep, precipitous sides of 
the rocky barriers. It was a 
singularly sharp trick, even 
for Indians, done, of course, 
to blind us and to gain time 
in moving their families of 
women and children as far as 
possible out of our reach. 


Without our own Indian scouts to beat the Comanches at their own native 
shrewdness, we would have undoubtedly lost the trail and hopelessly aban- 
doned the task. 


But now we found ourselves on a very broad and distinct lodge-pole and stock 
trail, leading in but one direction, and that to the west and northwest. We 
carefully estimated that they had from two to three thousand head of stock, 
and that the entire “outfit" was moving along with them, with all the plunder 
incident to a stampeding village. If we could overtake it, its capture was al- 
most certain. 
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“COMANCHE 


Blue Norther, Hot Trail, Night Attack, Bitter Storm 


The bitter cold increased, and on this high tableland, with no shelter, the 
wind from the northwest swept through our thin uniforms. Many had no 
overcoats or gloves, and the suffering grew intense. But we consoled ourselves 
with the thought that if Indians with their women and children could endure 
it, we certainly must. 


The trail grew fresher and “warmer”. We now stretched out and moved more 
rapidly. We crossed numerous "carreta", or cart trails, made by the Mexicans 
in trading with the Comanches. They were well defined and headed toward 
the Pecos River. As we “rose" or "lifted" a slight ridge in the almost level 
prairie, we observed, in the far distance, moving figures, silhouetted against 
the sky line, as of mounted men galloping along the horizon, here as distinct 
as the sea line that limits the boundless ocean. First, two or three, then a 
dozen or more, until finally, on both sides of our now swiftly speeding col- 
umn, there seemed to be hundreds. 


The "Tonks" said they were the Comanches, and we knew ourselves that at 
last we were on the right track! We now had them! Or, at least, we thought we 
did. Everybody was elated. The writer had not thought of his smashed leg, 
with its pain and uncomfortable splinter, for hours, so keen had become the 
excitement of this most absorbing chase, as the Comanches began to swarm 
on the right and left of the trail, Like angry bees, circling here and there, in an 
effort to divert us from their women and children. Every preparation was 
made for a fight, for we firmly believed that, failing to throw us off the lodge- 
pole trail of their fleeing village, the Indians had gathered all of their warriors 
for a determined resistance and a supreme effort should we overtake their 
families. We knew that it is then that an Indian will fight with all the ferocity 
of a wild animal, blind to everything except the preservation of his squaws 
and pappooses. 


Their efforts were therefore now all concentrated on an endeavor to throw us 
off the lodge-pole trail in order to gain time for the squaws. But Mackenzie 
determined, upon the advice of the Ton-ka-way chief and our best Indian 
campaigners, to disregard this wily bait, and keep steadily on, knowing that 
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we must now be very close to them or the Qua-ha-das would not make sudden 
warlike demonstrations in the face of our superior force. We also fully real- 
ized that by keeping after the lodges, the warriors would soon close in and 
fight to the last brave for the rescue of the ones they held most dear. Our 
object was, therefore, twofold. We could secure the ponies later. 


The Qua-ha-das now began to get excited when it was found that we did not 
chase out after them, and, as we hoped, they began to swarm in toward us. 
The command was closed up in columns of fours, the men “counted 

off" again, and were directed to fill their blouse pockets with both carbine and 
pistol ammunition, of which we had taken along an ample supply. Cautionary 
commands were given for squadron and platoon formation, deployment to 
the front, right, and left, fighting on foot, etc. The pack mules, always a source 
of anxiety in the emergency of a battle, so far away from our base, as they car- 
ried all of our precious food in this far-off wild, were closed in and placed in 
herd formation; a squadron was detached to surround them and guard them 
from stampede while still rapidly in motion — a sort of hollow square. A 
strong line of mounted skirmishers were thrown out to the front while 
flankers rode far out on the sides of the now threatening Comanches. 


The Ton-ka-ways — McCord, the head chief; Simoon, “One-armed Charlie”, 
Jesse, Lincoln, Grant, "Old Henry”, Anderson, Job, William, Buffalo (the 
"Beau Brummer” of the “Tonks”, Black Bill, John Guy, and many others 
whose names can not now be recalled — stepped from their riding animals, 
caught up from their pony herd being driven on the flank, their favorite war 
ponies, until then unused, stripped all superfluous loads from their saddles, 
and quickly began, in their rude, inartistic way, to paint and adorn their per- 
sons for the coming battle, which we now surely considered was impending. A 
small piece of looking glass, a puddle of saliva in the hollow of the hand, 
much red, green, yellow, and black paint (ochre), quickly applied in reeking 
daubs. The cream, claybank, dim or white pony was plentifully striped. Head 
dresses, horns, much red flannel, and bright-colored feathers completed the 
“Tonk" ensemble. The whole operation did not exceed five minutes, but suffi- 
ciently long to excite the laughter of the entire column of brave troopers even 
at that critical moment, when all were expecting a battle. Our gallant allies 
then pranced alongside the column, posturing, moving their heads from side 
to side, brandishing their carbines, and evidently feeling all the pride of con- 
quering monarchs, so self-conscious were they of the dignity which all this 
display of paint, feathers, gew-gaws, etc., gave them. 


The afternoon was now on the wane. We began to see ahead of us, although 
indistinctly, the dark, moving mass of the fleeing village. The Comanches still 
swarmed about our flanks. We came upon their fires, still burning, which they 
had hastily abandoned upon our approach. Then we struck a large lagoon of 
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fresh water in a depression or "sink" in the prairie, where we hastily watered. 
Pushing rapidly on, we came upon lodge-poles scattered in large numbers on 
the trail in their sudden flight, also many iron and stone hammers, mortars, 
pestles, and all sorts of strange tools of the rudest description. Puppy dogs of 
the Indian half-wolf breed had been dropped by the squaws. The men picked 
up several and carried them on the pommels of their saddles. Great chunks of 
mulberry wood, and mesquite roots, used for cooking purposes when crossing 
this treeless desert, were also to be seen all along, and occasionally — what 
they never throw away unless hard pressed — the dried buffalo skins of their 
“teepee" or lodges. The chase had now grown “hot”. The dark cloud of fleeing 
Indians loomed up closer. Still the Qua-ha-das dashed and circled about 
watching for a chance or vulnerable point for attack in our compact fighting 
column. Several times we thought that they were bunching for a charge, and 
our skirmishers and flankers grew more alert and drew in closer. 


It grew darker and colder. The wind whistled. The air grew thicker and more 
hazy, and soon a cold rain, mingled with snow and sleet, began to drive into 
our faces, through our bodies, and into the very marrow. This was the 
supreme moment — a crisis. This was the time to have sped up, made a sharp 
dash by a part of our command among the huddled, frightened, and demoral- 
ized women and children guarded for the most part only by old men and 
boys, while the other and larger half could have engaged and easily defeated 
the warriors. Nothing worse could have happened than a few men killed or 
wounded, but we surely would have got the entire “outfit", stock, women and 
children with all of their plunder, and made a “clean sweep-up". Everybody 
was looking for Mackenzie to give the order to “Trot!" "Gallop!” and “Charge!” 


It never came. This time he leaned, it seemed, on the side of extreme caution, 
and lost, what the writer believed at the moment, the best opportunity the 
Fourth Cavalry ever had for capturing practically Quanah's entire village and 
“lay-out”. Or, it may be (for we never asked him the reason) that he was 
guided by feelings of humanity, and the big risk which we all ran, so far away 
from our supply camp, had our losses been heavy in a fight with a band that 
had always been noted for its bravery and hard-fighting qualities. Personally, 
it is the writer's belief that the snow and rain squall, driven by a howling 
northwest gale, was the determining factor that influenced, to a greater extent 
than any other, Mackenzie's judgment at that moment. 


Let us see what occurred. The village, which seemed but a mile or more away, 
was at once shut from our view, and to our utter dismay the inky blackness of 
night was instantly upon us. It seemed as though a great black curtain or pall 
had suddenly dropped in front of our eyes, shutting off every object. We could 
hardly distinguish forms about us even a foot or two away. Had the trot and 
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gallop been taken half an hour earlier, there is little doubt that we would have 
captured the entire village and pony herd, but the menacing attitude of the 
warriors just as the storm was about to strike us, partly, if not wholly, 
diverted the General from his true objective. The horses were very thin and 
much worn. We had no fresh mounts to draw from as the Indians possessed. 
The men were terribly fagged and tired; but the morale, fighting spirit, and 
confidence was intact, and all they needed at that moment was the word to 
“tum loose" and finish the Indians then and there — what they had come for, 
marched so many weary miles for, and sacrificed so much to accomplish. 


Perhaps Mackenzie's judgment and wisdom was best, and we might have met 
with a calamity or dire disaster. “Quien Sabe!" But, looking back through that 
long vista of years it seems improbable, almost impossible, that we would not 
have achieved a complete success had we been given the command at the cru- 
cial moment before that black curtain fell and forever shut out the fleeing 
village and the “blue norther" that saved them. In discussing this campaign 
later, it was with the keenest regret and bitter disappointment that the driving 
of the half-breed Qua-ha-da, Quanah Parker, into the Fort Sill reservation 
could not have been accomplished then by the Fourth Cavalry, instead of its 
being delayed until more than three years from that date, and then by con- 
verging columns operating in four different directions. 


We were at once dismounted. Mackenzie seemed to be deliberating whether 
further pursuit was practicable, when the storm, which had been gathering all 
day and had already begun, burst upon us with renewed fury, cutting man 
and beast to the very vitals. It raged, sleeting and raining alternately, freezing 
as it fell and coating us with ice, which soon stiffened our clothes, and, as we 
could not see an arm's length before us, all hope of striking the trail was out of 
the question. The wind increased to a gale, and whistled and moaned inces- 
santly. We formed a large ring, or defensive circle, with a radius of about one 
hundred and fifty yards, with the pack mules in the center. The men held 
their horses. While in this position, and awaiting further developments, a 
shot, then several, followed by a loud volley, greeted us, and the entire band 
of Comanches dashed almost over our close circle and instantly swept off into 
the impenetrable darkness that enveloped us, their taunting whoops and 
shrill yells sounding strangely to our gallant troopers as though to mock them 
in their helplessness. The Qua-ha-das had evidently seen the command halt 
before the storm broke upon us. The gloom of night had suddenly shut us 
from their view, and riding at breakneck speed in the direction where they 
had last seen us, to ascertain just our position, if possible, had accidentally 
stumbled upon us. All crouched down; the volley was returned; nobody was 
hurt, and the intense excitement this episode furnished us was soon over. 
Other difficulties confronted us. 
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Texas Blue Norther 


A squadron under Captain Wirt Davis was hastily pushed out after their re- 
treating forms, guided only by sound, and for a few moments the lurid flashes 
and loud banging of our skirmishers, rising high above the howling storm, in- 
dicated quite a lively fight, but, as the Indians fled, it soon ceased, and our 
men came in, having been lost at a distance of less than five hundred yards, 
and only guided back to the circle by a peculiar yell, rarely used by Indians ex- 
cept when lost, and now made by our scouts accompaning it and answered by 
those scouts who had been left inside the circle. Every precaution was now 
made to shield men and horses from the piercing cold and the fury of the 
storm. Enormous hail stones had began to fall, pelting the animals so that 
they could only be held with the greatest difficulty, and bruising the men's 
bodies. "Tarpaulins" (canvas) were dragged from the mule packs; robes and 
blankets were fished out in the darkness and spread inside the circle, where 
they would do the most good, and keep all from perishing, and, half hiding 
and squatting beneath these improvised shelters, we wore out the livelong 
night, one long remembered by every officer and man in that gallant com- 
mand of the Fourth Cavalry. Pack mules and horses trampled, in their fright, 
near our heads and feet, and their continued moving and stamping, snorting, 
and wee-haw-ing made sleep out of the question among the men, who took 
turns by detail in holding on to the suffering animals. It was a bare existence, 
with nothing to eat since morning, and a bitter night to wear out. Mackenzie 
had no overcoat, and somebody wrapped his shivering form in a buffalo robe. 
Several wounds received during the Civil War had disabled and rendered him 
incapable of enduring such dreadful exposure. 


It was with many misgivings that we thrust our heads out from under the 
close, heavy, lead-colored (painted) "paulins" in the sharp morning air. A 
beautiful day was ushered in. The frightful storm had spent itself, and was 
giving place to genial warmth and balmy sunshine. Without breakfast, we 
broke our "charmed circle", and, by early light, were soon on the trail, still 
plain and leading in the same general direction. There was little or no enthu- 
siasm, however. The spirits of the column “flagged", for no living creature was 
in sight on that wast expanse. We knew, or felt, that the village had been 
moving all night, and it would prove a hopeless, stem chase — a long march, 
fruitless of results. Soon a spy or two occasionally showed themselves on the 
horizon to watch our movements. A little later that wonderful phenomenon of 
the mirage was perfectly shown — "Clear shining through the swimming air, 
Across a stretch of summer skies". 
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“COMANCHE 


Return March, Dead Comanches, Mackenzie Wounded 


Mackenzie soon found from our maps that in a direct west course the Pecos 
River was far away. The nearest post (Fort Sumner) was in New Mexico. The 
animals were now suffering for water, and some were beginning to show 
clearly signs of giving out. Our "chow" or rations were growing slim. The Co- 
manches, by that lucky storm — for them — still had a night's march ahead of 
us, so he prudently, but most reluctantly, turned back. There was nothing to 
cook our food with but buffalo chips (bois de vache), and with scarcely water 
enough to wet our lips. We made a dry camp at our impromptu bivouac of the 
night before; the next day, in a sort of melancholy procession, reaching the la- 
goon, where it was decided to fill up with fresh rain water, and rest the com- 
mand. The men on this day's march had picked up hundreds of smooth, well- 
worn cedar lodge-poles which the Comanches had dropped in their headlong 
flight, to be used for fuel at our bivouac supper. It was a most singular sight to 
see a long column of five hundred troopers, each with two or three fourteen- 
foot poles raised high in air over their shoulders. Mackenzie, who, at the head 
of the column, when his attention was first called to it, suspecting a joke, or 
that they were being carried along as relics, was about to seriously order them 
to be thrown away, when somebody suggested their possible utility for fuel in- 
stead of buffalo chips, which scented our bacon and coffee. They reminded 
one of a traveling circus, than a well drilled, disciplined body of cavalry. 


The writer had been riding at this time with his battered leg in splints and 
closely bandaged. Upon Dr. Choate's inspection this day, after removing the 
bandages, it was found that it was not only not broken or even fractured, but 
was terribly bruised, and the flesh badly crushed and frightfully lacerated. 
Bathing it freely in the soft water of the lagoon, carefully cleansing and reban- 
daging it. I experienced little stiffness or pain. This lagoon we found to be full 
of countless numbers of curlew and many white swan, but none were killed. 


Taking up the old route again the next day, there was absolutely nothing to 
relieve the voiceless march, so singular had become the effect of this mysteri- 
ous silence of the Staked Plains upon the men. We leisurely dropped down 
again into canyon Blanco, drinking in the quiet solitude and natural beauties 
of this Indian paradise. 
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Blanco Canyon - Texas Panhandle 


The “Tonks” were leading. The men and horses, who had been resting all day, 
now half asleep, were suddenly startled by the cry of “Indians! Indians!" 
which brought every trooper erect in his saddle. All was soon organized activ- 
ity. A healthy excitement ran through the bronzed column. Striking a trot, 
lope and gallop, all carefully closed up, and horses well in hand, we soon saw 
our advance scouts running at breakneck speed toward some small ravines, 
followed by the leading troop. The excitement grew intense. Two Comanches 
had been discovered following our old trail up the canyon, dismounted and 
leading their ponies. When discovered by our “Tonks" they abandoned their 
animals and ran into some bushy ravines, our scouts closely pursuing. As 
soon as we arrived, all entrances were closed. The “Tonks" went up over the 
bluff, thus cutting off their escape in that direction. Mackenzie directed the 
leading troop to open fire, while our Indians, by their fire from above, tried to 
drive them out into our command. The Comanches were game. They would 
not come out. Mackenzie ordered Boehm to take fifteen dismounted men and 
drive them out. There were several openings into the ravines. Boehm divided 
his men, and worked several paths. Mackenzie, becoming impatient, dis- 
mounted and got in behind Boehm to direct him, the two Comanches firing 
all the time. Just then something happened. A sharp swish, a thud, and a 
spiked arrow buried itself in the upper, fleshy part of Mackenzie's leg. He hur- 
ried back to the rear and had the spike cut out and the wound dressed. Soon 
all firing ceased, and we knew that the two Comanches were dead. 
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The “Tonks” came down from their high perches on the bluff overhead, where 
they had given the entire command one of the finest circus acts (with several 
rings) of lofty tumbling, somersaults, vaulting, standing on their heads, etc., it 
had ever been our good fortune to see in an Indian country, and, upon parting 
the bushes, found both Qua-ha-das. One was shot several times through the 
body, the other through the head. One had been shot in the hand while firing 
his pistol. The bullet had shattered the pistol butt. A bloody bow-string 
showed that he had used his bow later. With the strength necessary to draw 
the string, it must have proved very painful, and a clear test of the Indian's 
wonderful courage, tenacity, and stoical nature under certain circumstances. 
One of our men, a farrier of Troop “H", had been shot through the bowels, 
and, in tinning, was shot in the hand. This was the third tragedy of Canyon 
Blanco. 


As it was getting late, we bivouacked near the spot. The "Tonks" entered the 
ravine, shot a few bullets into the Comanches' bodies, as was their custom, 
scalped them, ears and all, and then cut a small piece of skin from each 
breast, for good luck, or rather "good medicine" — such was the peculiar su- 
perstition of the Indian. This, dried in the sim, and placed in a bag, or at- 
tached to a string and worn next to the person of the warrior, acts as a safe 
guard against danger or sickness in any form. It was their “medicine” or “as- 
cot". At night Dr. Rufus Choate, Lieutenant Wentz C. Miller, and two negro 
boys, field cooks, went up the ravine, decapitated the dead Qua-ha-das, and 
placing the heads in some gunny sacks, brought them back to be boiled out 
for future scientific knowledge. 
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“COMANCHE 


The Boiling Heads — And Wounded Farrier 


Shortly after midnight we heard the wolves, which had sniffed the flesh from 
afar in the keen night air, fighting, snarling, and howling like incarnate fiends 
over this horrible human feast. A barbarous and tragic end to a barbarous 
band, who, while mutilating and heaping red-hot coals upon the nude forms 
of their writhing victims (as the writer had seen the preceding May at the 
massacre on Salt Creek prairie) in the peaceful settlements of Texas, during 
their numerous blood-thirsty raids, had danced for joy at the savage torture 
inflicted. 


Before starting the next morning, a horse litter had to be constructed upon 
which to carry our wounded man. The poles were lashed to the pack saddles 
of two mules traveling tandem. Cross-pieces were lashed to them in rear of 
the croup of one mule and in front of the breast of the other. A head covering 
was made of a framework of boughs, over which a blanket or shelter tent was 
thrown. He was thus carried one hundred miles, and by the personal nursing 
and unremitting attention of our faithful and efficient doctor, Rufus Choate, 
he lived, although his bowels had been perforated. 


On this day we had but just gone into camp, and were about to eat our dinner, 
when Miller shouted to Major Mauck and myself, from a short distance up the 
canyon, “Come up, we have something good!" “What is it?” Miller replied, 
“Soup!" We had observed two camp kettles strung on a pole over the fire. 
Seizing our cups, never suspecting a joke, we reached the spot. When to our 
horror we saw the two Comanche scalped heads, with the stripes of paint still 
on their faces, and with eyes partly opened, bobbing up and down, and rising 
above the mess kettles, mingled with the bubbling, bloody broth. It was a 
gruesome spectacle. 


With hands on our stomachs, we fled, directing "Bob", our valuable sable 
cook to transfer our dinner and all of our personal belongings farther down 
the canyon, out of sight and reach of our esteemed ethnological head-hunters 
and skull boilers. A more sickening sight it would be difficult to conceive of. 
We were no longer hungry that night. 
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One of these skulls proved to be of no value, as it had a bullet hole in it. The 
other the writer saw in October, 1885, in the Smithsonian Institute. Later he 
saw it in the National Museum to which it had been transferred. In 1890, he 
saw it again in the Medical Museum, where it had again been transferred. It 
bore the following inscription: "Skull of Indian chief, Texas. W. R. Choate" 
(nephew of Dr. Rufus Choate). Smithsonian No. 42911; National Museum No. 
3051. It was in the southeast comer of the gallery among the "Unknown In- 
dian Skulls". In 1912, it had been again transferred to the Ethnological Bureau 
of the New National Museum. It has traveled some. It is hard to say when or 
where this Qua-ha-da Comanche skull will find its last resting place. As the 
word Qua-ha-da signifies "Wanderer" he may, like Tennyson's "Brook", "go 
on forever". 


There was a night alarm about midnight. Some Indians who had followed our 
trail tried to creep by our pickets, which, as officer-of-the-day, the writer had 
charge of, and stampede our horses. They were soon driven off with the assis- 
tance of “F" troop (Wirt Davis). We moved slowly down the canyon, the ani- 
mals getting weaker and weaker. Lieutenant Warrington was sent in to Law- 
ton's camp on Duck Creek to direct him (Lawton) to move his train and meet 
us at the Fresh Fork. Here we camped near the scene of our tragedy of Octo- 
ber 10. Many of our hardships for the time being were forgotten in complete 
rest, good food, and calmness of mind and body. We visited the scene of our 
action. Arm-fulls of arrows were brought in, and all shuddered who had 
participated in the narrow escape, and loudly praised the prompt action and 
bravery of our noble, gallant "Peter" Boehm and the conduct of our faithful 
friends and rescurers, the Ton-ka-way scout allies. Upon going to Gregg's 
grave, it was found the earth had been dug up by wolves so that it was nearly 
uncovered. The region was scourred for larger stones with which to cover and 
anchor it down. 


The wounded farrier of Troop "D" who had been shot through the bowels, and 
whom we had brought down the canyon on the horse litter, was very low. The 
ball had passed completely through him, cutting the intestines, which, with 
the fecal matter, exuded from the hole in his back. Gas was also being emitted 
from the wound. No one believed he could recover. Our efficient, tireless, 
ever-persevering Acting Assistant Surgeon, Dr. Rufus Choate, never left him 
for a moment. He not only devoted his professional skill to saving the man's 
life, but, as a nurse, his tireless care and attention, notwithstanding the long 
period of jolting over very rough ground, placed him on the road to a quick 
recovery and permanent cure. He could only retain liquid food, nourishment 
taking place by absorption. It was Dr. Choate's object, therefore, to afford this 
with the least possible strain upon his physical and nervous system. Buffalo 
meat, devoid of all fat or gristle, was converted into a strong beef tea by quick 
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methods. Liebig's condensed beef was added to this hot "bouillon", and 
poured into him as often as possible, at least without nauseating. 


His wound thus closed, while his strength was conserved, and in this manner 
his life was saved. It was one of the most marvelous recoveries — due to per- 
severance, skill, and devotion to duty by an unselfish medical officer — known 
to us who had seen many deaths from culpable neglect both during the Civil 
War and afterwards. Two years later the writer saw this man, who had been 
discharged, working in the Quartermasters Corral at San Antonio, Texas. 
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“COMANCHE 


Camp Misery — Practical Joke on Mackenzie 


Several horses died here. Others, too weak to move, had to be shot, and still 
more were broken down. Lawton arrived with forage and rations for the 
horses and men. Mackenzie, feeling confident that Quanah, finding that on 
account of the storm we had abandoned further pursuit, would turn back 
from the Pecos River and move to one of their old, well-known haunts on 
Pease River, determined to send a part of the command in further search of 
him, taking command himself, sending all disabled, dismounted men, and 
weak, sick animals into Duck Creek. On October 24 the two commands sepa- 
rated. After reaching Duck Creek, Mackenzie's wound proved too painful and 
he was compelled to come in, and joined us on the 29th. 


From this camp we moved to another, in a frightful storm of rain and hail. 
The "pull" through the sand and "shin oak" killed off more animals. The Gen- 
eral was irritable, irascible, mean and "ornery". Nobody seemed to want to go 
near him even for sociability. Our esteemed Acting Assistant Surgeon, Dr. 
Gregory, who had remained with the infantry at the supply camp, incubated a 
scheme or practical joke, however, which he confided to Lawton and the rest 
of us, by which he was going to "put one over" on the "old man". He would go 
and tell him that it was necessary for the preservation of his life for him to 
keep quiet and calm, etc. Otherwise he would be compelled to amputate his 
leg. 


He went to Mackenzie's tent. We watched him disappear. Shortly after we saw 
the doctor shoot out of the tent and make for his own, his face a deep scarlet. 
We could only guess at the result. We ascertained later, however, from him 
that with the conscious importance of professional skill, he took off the ban- 
dages, examined the wound, and with the utmost gravity told General 
Mackenzie that it was very much inflamed, and unless he controlled his irri- 
tability, he would be compelled to amputate the limb. He got as far as ampu- 
tate when the General seized a crutch or big cane, and making for the doctor 
caused him to jump out from under the tent flap to save his own head from 
amputation. He did not repeat that advice. The joke fell flat. 
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From this camp the writer was directed to take command of all the dis- 
mounted and disabled men, sore-backed horses and mules, all the "tag ends", 
and proceed to Cottonwood Springs on the Double Mountain Fork, put them 
in camp and await the return of Major Mauck with his column from Pease 
River, while Lawton was ordered to take the supply train into Fort Griffin, 
load with half forage of com, and return to our camp. This was carried out. 
The writer spent a lonely five days in the new camp. Thousands of buffalo 
darkened the prairie about us. 
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Double Mountain Fork — Brazos River 
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“COMANCHE 


Besieged by Wolves — A Dose of Strychnine 


Frequently on the march we came suddenly upon many packs of wolves of 
from eight to ten in number, dashing ahead of the column through the nu- 
merous breaks which cut our trail. They were hanging on the outskirts of the 
immense herds, waiting patiently for some young calf, or sick, or wounded 
buffalo left to die, which they soon feasted on. Many a bleached skull remote 
from the herds attested the untiring patience of these savage hangers-on to 
the interests of their ever-craving appetites. It was not so easy, however, to 
get the calves at all times, for the cow buffalo, unaided, was no weak fighter 
and defender of her young, and, when aided, as was generally the case, by a 
circle of young bulls, the cowardly sneak thieves were frequently tossed and 
trampled out of all shape. It was rarely the case, therefore, that a pack of 
wolves would go into a buffalo herd and made a desperate fight for a calf or a 
distressed cow. It was only when the helpless animals were abandoned that 
the wolves banqueted. 


We gathered all the disabled animals and sick and wounded men, made a 
small enclosure, or breastwork, on three sides of a square, out of boxes, bar- 
rels, bags filled with earth, etc., pitched our tents, placed everything inside 
and prepared for a defensive stay — a period of "watchful waiting" — until the 
return of the Pease River column. 


We had every reason to believe that the hostiles, eluding the column sent 
there, might seek and follow our trail with a large body; if so, our little hand- 
ful of men would, it was feared, have made a feeble resistance if attacked. At 
night the wolves came out of the “bottoms” and numerous coulees, arroyos, 
and ravines, in countless numbers and besieged this camp. The sick and 
wounded became very nervous, for in their boldness the ravenous animals ad- 
vanced to within a few feet of our tents in their eagerness for the meat which 
we had hung all about us in large quantities for immediate use, besides the 
carcasses scattered here and there had attracted their scent, and in the glare 
of the campfire their long, white teeth could be distinctly seen, as they tum- 
bled, fought, and howled over their canine feast. It came as an unpleasant 
episode in our enforced imprisonment. No such number of wolves had ever 
been seen or heard by us in that country. 
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If some came nearer than others, we charged them with large fire brands, 
throwing them in their midst, whereupon the brutes scattered in every direc- 
tion. They dreaded fire. About the third or fourth night, however, during 
which it had been impossible to sleep, their number seemed to increase and 
double up. They became bolder than ever, for now, outside the camp, they 
had but a few bones to quarrel over, having picked them white, while our 
fresh meat was still a very great temptation. The little A. A. Surgeon, Dr. Cul- 
ver, who had been with the infantry column, and Lieutenant Speer of the 
Eleventh Infantry, became perceptibly nervous, if not actually alarmed. We 
played cards to divert our minds, but still the wolves gathered and crowded in 
upon us. We did not dare to open a rifle fire upon them for fear our shots 
might attract any Indian scouts that might, perhaps, be lurking about our 
trail. 


The doctor had a quantity of strychnine among his medical stores, and, at the 
suggestion of the writer, we used it all in poisoning a quantity of meat and 
scattering it here and there. We soon had the satisfaction of hearing their 
blood-curdling yells and howls while fighting for the poison. When morning 
came, we found them stretched out in every direction; some were dead, oth- 
ers were wanting to die, being in their last agonies after having gone to the 
stream to "water up,” where we found their already bloated bodies. It was 
only a temporary cessation of hostilities. 


On the last night, not daring to sacrifice any more of our meat, which we 
might need, for we had no serviceable horses with which to run the buffalo, 
still in large numbers all about us, we tried the experiment of poisoning some 
of the wolf meat. They again congregated by thousands, coming out of the 
river bottom at dusk and remaining until the first streak of dawn. They sat 
upon the bluffs, gathered about the carcasses, and again set up noises hideous 
enough to cause the hair to stand upon end, but they would not touch the 
meat. They will not banquet upon their own kind unless driven to it by des- 
peration, no matter how much the meat might be disguised. This lobo frater- 
nity had been pretty well fed up. 


Again we could get no sleep, and once more resorted to firebrands. If one 
could control their nerves, the tumbling and stampeding of this wast throng 
would have been most laughable. But their terrifying yells had somewhat the 
same effect upon the doctor and Lieutenant Speer as the Germans in their 
campaign of frightfulness in the world's war. The more noise, the greater the 
effect. The writer had heard this noisy yelling in many battles of the Civil War. 
Thus we spent five days and nights in this wolf-besieged camp, with nothing 
to do, and nothing to see but that wast expanse of solitude and wilderness, 
the horizon of which was a constant mirage, except the immense buffalo 
herds which we could no longer reach except by still-hunting. 
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Snow, Sleet, Abandoned Animals — Home Again! 


On November 6, the command from Pease River under Major Mauck arrived 
in the midst of a dense, driving snow storm and “norther", it having snowed 
the night before to the depth of five inches and grown colder, and many ani- 
mals had died at the picket line, their backs crusted with snow and ice. Many 
of his command were riding pack mules. They had been unsuccessful in their 
search for the Comanches. The animals, many of them, were mere shadows. 
They needed some com for feed and fuel so that we might save those that re- 
mained and get them in by short and slow marches. Lawton rolled in the next 
morning (8th) with his com train. Both outfits had had a rough time. We 
commenced to feed full forage. The poor brutes could hardly stand up. With 
great caution, and amid intense cold and much suffering among men and ani- 
mals, we made our way in across California and Paint Creeks and the Clear 
Fork of the Brazos, and slowly into Fort Griffin, which we reached on 
November 12, singing the same old song with which we had started more than 
a month before: “Come home, John, don't stay long; come home soon to your 
own Mary Ann!" 


The writer left thirty wolf skins under five inches of snow in that wolf camp 
on the Double mountain Fork, enough to make eight large, fine robes which 
he never saw again. On the night of the 13th the “Tonks” gave us a scalp dance 
in their village on the flat below the post. They had divided the two scalps into 
8 equal parts. We did not stay long. It proved to be too warm in their small 
“tepees", and too “smelly", as they had stripped off in the dance down to their 
breech clouts, and later, when they discarded them, was the time when we de- 
parted. 


On the 17th we were slowly marching across Salt Creek prairie toward Fort 
Richardson; when about halfway across, near the scene of the massacre in 
May, a storm of rain and sleet, which had been brewing all day, broke upon 
us. It blew a gale and toward night had changed to a driving sleet, hail, and 
snow storm, compelling us to go into camp. The men were much exposed all 
night trying to save the animals from perishing by using their saddle blankets 
for covers. Many died, however, during the night, and more men were 
mounted on the pack mules. 
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Major Mauck, who was in command, decided, if we were to save the remain- 
der, we must make a desperate effort to negotiate the remaining twenty miles, 
and that without delay. Breaking camp early, therefore, in the midst of the 
raging storm, the snow from six to eight inches deep, we “opted out", the men 
dismounted, and the entire command floundered and staggered into the pro- 
tection of the post-oak timber near Rock Station, fourteen miles from Fort 
Richardson, where we were somewhat sheltered from the pitiless hail and 
sleet which cut our: faces like glass, and, after a short halt, pushed on, arriv- 
ing at the post at three p. m., tired out, cold, hungry, and dirty. We had at last 
arrived “home", for that was what it seemed to us, after most of the regiment 
had been in the field since May 1. All were delighted to greet their wanderers, 
and, like all soldiers' hardships and sacrifices, they were all soon forgotten in 
hot baths, change of clothing, good grub, complete rest, and the warm con- 
gratulations of our friends and the love of anxious, devoted wives and fami- 
lies. 


Fort Richardson was a United States Army installation located in 
present-day Jacksboro, Texas. Named for Union General Israel B. 
Richardson, who died in the Battle of Antietam during the Civil 
War, it was active from 1867 to 1878. Today, the site is called Fort 
Richardson State Park, Historic Site and Lost Creek Reservoir 
State Trailway. 
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Quanah Surrenders — Adobe Walls — Palo Duro 


The expedition into the Texas panhandle in 1874 of four columns, operating 
from the north, south, east, and west, and resulting in the actions near Red 
River on September 27-28, and at Las Lagimas Quatro and at the Palo Duro 
on November 5, 1874, and Quanah's disastrous defeat by the destruction of 
his villages and the wholesale killing of nearly two thousand ponies, which 
had been captured from him, a whole day being devoted by Lawton to shoot- 
ing them, one troop being detailed for that purpose — the pile of bones being 
still there, according to reports of the inhabitants of that region to the writer, 
forced Quanah to come in and surrender early in 1875. 


Just prior to these fights, however, Quanah made one last desperate effort to 
hold his Indians together, and through his influence and wily diplomacy suc- 
ceeded in persuading all of the bands of the Comanche and Cheyenne tribes 
with about half of the Ki-o-was and other Indians to affiliate with him and 
make an attack upon an organized company of white buffalo hunters whom 
he claimed were depredating upon the well recognized Indian lands over 
which the immense herds of buffalo grazed, and upon which the Indians then 
relied for almost their very existence in lodge-skins, clothing, food, etc. 


He mustered about seven hundred warriors, and the campaign began June 
24, 1874, with an attack led by Quanah in person with his confederated Indi- 
ans, against the buffalo hunters, who were strongly entrenched in a rude fort 
known as the Adobe Walls, on the South Canadian in the Texas panhandle. In 
addition to the thick walls, the hunters had a small field piece which they 
used with such good effect that after a siege lasting a day the Indians were 
obliged to withdraw with considerable loss. Most of the hostiles then surren- 
dered, but Quanah, implacable to the last, kept the Qua-ha-das (Kwahadi 
band) out till the last, when these four converging columns finally adminis- 
tered the death blow to him and his Indians, “the Vanishing Race”. 
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Quanah Parker — Reward and Death 


Quanah lived, after "coming in", at the Fort Sill Reservation. To placate him, 
and keep him on the "good road", so that he might follow the white man and 
be a useful member of society, he was given land, horses, mules, and cattle, 
and a substantial two-storied house to live in. This house had a large star on 
the roof, to distinguish it, presumably, from the other houses, and was about 
twelve or fifteen miles from the town of Lawton. He leased his land to cattle- 
men for grazing purposes, and, in this way accumulated a large fortune for an 
Indian. 


He rode in state (four-mule ambulance) with his squaws — of whom he had, it 
was reported, at one time seven — and twenty-two children. He came to 
Washington many times, and at Theodore Roosevelt's second inauguration, 
in 1905, the writer saw him ride up Pennsylvania Avenue in the inaugural col- 
umn with other "good Indians", most of whom had dipped their hands in 
many a white settler's blood on the once far off borderland of the West. 


On February 10, 1908, Hon. John H. Stephens, Member of Congress from 
Texas, offered a bill appropriating one thousand dollars for a memorial to 
Cynthia Ann Parker in Texas, offering the following as his reason: "In view of 
the public service rendered by this Indian (Quanah) to the white people on 
the Texas frontier, in causing his tribe to quit the war path and live on their 
reservation, and the further fact of the suffering of his mother for so many 
years as a white captive among the savages". This was done at the request of 
Quanah, then in Washington, in behalf of his mother, who had died about 
1864, and his infant sister, Prairie Flower, both of whom had been buried in 
the Fosterville cemetery, near Poyner Station in Henderson County, Texas. 
This bill was passed on the Indian Appropriation Bill on the same day. 
Quanah then had ample means to erect this memorial. 


The Texas authorities having refused Quanah permission to remove the bod- 
ies of his mother and sister to his new home, he, accompanied by C. W. Bird- 
song, Indian agent, and son-in-law of Quanah, on November 29, 1910, smug- 
gled the bodies from their graves, and brought them to Cache, about twelve or 
fifteen miles west of Lawton, near Fort Sill, Oklahoma. 
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Quanah died February 22, 1911, of an attack of asthma and rheumatism, leav- 
ing three wives and fifteen children. He was reputed to be the wealthiest In- 
dian in the United States, through the generosity of the Government. He was 
buried at Post Oak Mission Cemetery, near Lawton, on February 24, 191 1. 
The reburial of his mother had been postponed for the following Sunday, and 
it had been planned that Quanah should perform the ceremony, but his sud- 
den death interrupted these plans. At sunrise on the morning of his death, the 
real Indian burial ceremony began. Three times dining the night, “Too-nicey", 
the favorite of Quanah's remaining three squaws, arose and loudly called to 
the Great Spirit for her chief. At five o'clock, crying loudly, “This is the time I 
always build a fire for him", she waked all the family. At six o'clock, Marcus 
Poco, Chief Medicine Man of the tribe and preacher, conducted the “sunrise 
funeral", crying to the Great Spirit and to the white man's God to accept the 
spirit of the dead chief. The Indians chanted weird dirges. More than one 
thousand attended, including hundreds of Indians. 


The body of Quanah was dressed in his buckskin suit of former days. At noon 
the funeral party wended its way among the hills of the Parker ranch to the 
little Indian cemetery, and the funeral service began. A. J. Breaker (or 
Becker), Mennonite missionary, conducted it after the manner of the whites. 
Following this, the Indians sang the “Swan Song", the Medicine Man again 
cried to the Great Spirit, and the body was lowered to the side of his white 
mother. In the coffin were placed a buckskin bag containing Quanah's fa- 
vorite feathers, his war bonnet, trinkets, and jewelry. Among the latter was a 
diamond brooch, valued at $450, the present of cattlemen who had grazed 
their stock on the Comanche ranges fifteen years before, and became rich. 


Quanah, a town in the 
Texas panhandle, some 
miles east of canyon 
Blanco, the county seat 
of Hardeman County, 


Vernon on Pease River, 
is named for him, the 
latter town being near 
where Peta Nocona, his 
father, was killed, and 
where his mother was 
recaptured by Captain 
Ross' Texas Rangers. 


Gravesite of Quanah, Cynthia Ann Parker and Prairie Flower 
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Epilogue — Comanche Moon Legacy 


After Peta Nocona's death (c. 1864), being now Parra-o-coom ("Bull Bear") 
the head chief of the Kwahadi people, "Horseback", the head chief of the 
Nokoni people, took young Quanah Parker and his brother Pecos under his 
wing. After Peta Nocona and Iron Jacket, Horseback taught them the ways of 
the Comanche warrior, and Quanah Parker grew to considerable standing as a 
warrior. He left and rejoined the Kwahadi band with warriors from another 
band. Quanah Parker surrendered to Mackenzie and was taken to Fort Sill, 
Indian Territory where he led the Comanches successfully for a number of 
years on the reservation. The U.S. government appointed him principal chief 
of the entire nation once the people had gathered on the reservation. In the 
early 1870s, the Plains Indians were losing the battle for their land with the 
United States government. Following the capture of the Kiowa chiefs Sitting 
Bear, Big Tree, and Satanta, the Kiowa, Comanche, and Southern Cheyenne 
tribes joined forces in several battles. Colonel Ranald Mackenzie led U.S. 
Army forces in rounding up or killing the remaining Indians who had not set- 
tled on reservations. 


In 1873, Isatai'i, a Comanche claiming to be a medicine man, called for all the 
Comanche bands to gather together for a Sun Dance. The bands gathered in 
May on the Red River, near present-day Texola, Oklahoma. At that gathering, 
Isatai'i and Quanah Parker recruited warriors for raids into Texas to avenge 
slain relatives. Other Comanche chiefs, notably Isa-Rosa ("White Wolf") and 
Tabananika ("Sound of the Sunrise") of the Yamparika, and Big Red Meat of 
the Nokoni band, identified the buffalo hide merchants as the real threat to 
their way of life. They suggested that if Quanah Parker were to attack any- 
body, he should attack the merchants. 


A war party of around 250 warriors, composed mainly of Comanches and 
Cheyennes, who were impressed by Isatai'i's claim of protective medicine to 
protect them from their enemies' bullets, headed into Texas towards the trad- 
ing post of Adobe Walls. The raid should have been a slaughter, but the sa- 
loonkeeper had heard about the coming raid and kept his customers from go- 
ing to bed by offering free drinks. Around 4 am, the raiders drove down into 
the valley. 
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Quanah Parker and his band were unable to penetrate the two-foot thick sod 
walls and were repelled by the hide merchants’ long-range .50 caliber Sharps 
rifles. As they retreated, Quanah Parker's horse was shot out from under him 
at five hundred yards. He hid behind a buffalo carcass, and was hit by a bullet 
that ricocheted off a powder horn around his neck and lodged between his 
shoulder blade and his neck. The wound was not serious, and Quanah Parker 
was rescued and brought back out of the range of the buffalo guns. The attack 
on Adobe Walls caused a reversal of policy in Washington. It led to the Red 
River War, which culminated in a decisive Army victory in the Battle of Palo 
Duro Canyon. On September 28, 1874, Mackenzie and his Tonkawa scouts 
razed the Comanche village at Palo Duro Canyon and killed nearly 1,500 Co- 
manche horses, the main form of the Comanche wealth and power. 


With their food source depleted, and under constant pressure from the army, 
the Kwahadi Comanche finally surrendered in 1875. With Colonel Mackenzie 
and Indian Agent James M. Hayworth, Parker helped settle the Comanche on 
the Kiowa-Comanche-Apache Reservation in southwestern Indian Territory. 


Quanah Parker's home in Cache, Oklahoma was called the Star House. Qua- 
nah Parker's was the last tribe of the Staked Plains or Llano Estacado to come 
to the reservation. Quanah Parker was named chief over all the Comanches 
on the reservation, and proved to be a forceful, resourceful and able leader. 
Through wise investments, he became perhaps the wealthiest American In- 
dian of his day in the United States. At this time, Quanah Parker embraced 
much of white culture and adopted the surname Parker. He was well re- 
spected by the whites. He went on hunting trips with President Theodore 
Roosevelt, who often visited him. 


At the age of 66, Quanah Parker died on February 23, 1911, at Star House. In 
1911, Quanah Parker's body was interred at Post Oak Mission Cemetery near 
Cache, Oklahoma. In 1957, his remains were moved to Fort Sill Post Cemetery 
at Fort Sill, Oklahoma, along with his mother Cynthia Ann Parker and sister 
Topsannah ("Prairie Flower"). The inscription on his tombstone reads: 


Resting Here Until Day Breaks 
And Shadows Fall and Darkness Disappears is 
Quanah Parker Last Chief of the Comanches 
Born 1852 
Died Feb. 23, 1911 
END — Comanche Moon Of Blanco Canyon 
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